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N any discussion of the contemporary 
status of a science or art it is nec- 
essary to evaluate the present in terms 
of its historical antecedents. If we do 
so in the present instance, time will 
permit us but a sketchy outline stress- 
ing high-lights in the history of applied 
psychology. For convenience, we may 
divide our historical account into three 
periods. The first period covers the pre- 
natal stirrings of an embryonic science, 
extending from the last two decades of 
the nineteenth century until America’s 
entrance into the World War. It is our 
contention that the birth-labor of ap- 
plied psychology began in April, 1917, 
and was completed on the day of the 
Armistice in 1918. The period of in- 
fancy, childhood and adolescence oc- 
curred during the “golden twenties” 
and the “depressed thirties.” We would 
insist that applied psychology has 
reached its majority on scheduled time 
and is now twenty-one years of age 
whether we calculate our dates from 
April 6, 1917, until the completion of 
organization of the American Associa- 
1 Presidential Address delivered at the Third 
Annual Meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for Applied Psychology at Washington, 
D.C., November 25, 1939. The author express- 


es indebtedness to Robert A. Brotemarkle for 
his kindness in reading the address. 


tion for Applied Psychology in Septem- 
ber, 1938, or from November 11, 1918, 
until November 25, 1939. 

In spite of the public attention the 
environmentalists among us have se- 
cured, most psychologists would insist 
that we cannot assess the competence of 
anyone without evaluating the quality 
of the stock from which he sprang. By 
way of analogy, we should look to the 
quality of the immediate ancestors of 
applied psychology. In England, Galton, 
Pearson, and Spearman are the fore- 
bears whom we honor most. In Ger- 
many, we recognize Kraepelin, Ebbing- 
haus, and Stern. In France we empha- 
size the importance of Itard, Sequin, 
and Binet: And in the United States 
one cannot forget the contributions of 
William James, G. Stanley Hall, Hugo 
Miiensterberg, C. E. Seashore, J. Mc- 
Keen Cattell, Walter Dill Scott, and Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike. One need but men- 
tion these illustrious names in these 
four countries to arouse a justified 
pride in the quality of our immediate 
ancestry. 

But let us turn to our long period 
of gestation—those prenatal develop- 
ments in the United States which took 
place chiefly during the decade preced- 
ing the World War. Applications of 
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new methods in the field of education 
were being attempted. G. Stanley Hall 
was undertaking studies of the child 
and of adolescent youth. What is more 
important, he was training broad- 
guaged psychologists who contributed 
heavily to the development of applied 
psychology. Thorndike was busy then, 
as he has been ever since, in opening up 
new avenues of investigation, laying out 
the field of individual differences, and 
training men committed to the zeal- 
ous development of measuring tech- 
niques. Terman likewise was energeti- 
cally exploring the possibilities of men- 
tal measurement and shortly before the 
war brought out the Stanford Revision 
of the Binet Tests. 

During these early days clinical psy- 
chology was taking shape under the 
inspiration of Witmer. Goddard and 
Kuhlmann were hard at work exploring 
the characteristics of the feeble-minded 
and demonstrating the utility of the Bi- 
net type of test in the diagnosis of men- 
tal deficiency. 

At the same time, Gale, Hollingworth, 
Scott, and Miiensterberg were conduct- 
ing experiments in the field of advertis- 
ing and Scott and Miiensterberg were 
blocking out the field of business and 
industrial psychology. 

Then came the declaration of war by 
the United States. Psychologists for the 
first time pooled their efforts in an at- 
tempt to perform a public service. Here 
indeed was a crisis precipitating the 
long overdue birth of applied psychol- 
ogy, though adequate preparations for 
the “blessed event” can hardly be said 
to have been completed. The Division of 
Psychology was soon organized in the 
Surgeon General’s office with Yerkes in 
charge, aided by Woodworth, Yoakum, 
Whipple, Foster, Trabue, Strong, Hayes, 
Anderson and others. Here the first 
group tests of intelligence based on the 


ingenious tests of Otis were developed 
and applied wholesale. The Army Alpha 
examination, the Beta test, the Stanford 
Revision of the Binet Tests, and indi- 
vidual performance tests were syste- 
matically made use of to provide the 
army with a comprehensive scheme for 
the mental classification of soldiers. And 
we must not forget that this was the 
first time in military history that such 
a plan had ever been proposed or at- 
tempted. It is indeed fortunate that 
this ambitious attempt to apply mental 
measurement on such a nationwide scale 
was crowned with success. 

Psychologists cooperating with em- 
ployment managers from industry made 
an equally striking contribution in devel- 
oping a personnel system for the U.S. 
Army. This was accomplished by the 
Committee on Classification of Person- 
nel attached to the Adjutant General’s 
Office. Walter Dill Scott was the prime 
mover and director of this strikingly 
successful service. He was aided by 
Bingham, Strong, Ruml and others. 
Here we witnessed the development of 
the cumulative record card—one for 
soldiers and one for officers. The Offi- 
cer’s Rating Scale was introduced in or- 
der to permit promotion by merit rather 
than by seniority. Then followed the 
Army Trade Tests, the Occupational In- 
dex and Trade Specifications and Tables 
of Organizational Needs. In spite of the 
complexity of the task and the exten- 
siveness of the personnel service re- 
quired, it is gratifying to recall that the 
program, “the right man in the right 
place,” was so promptly and so effec- 
tively implemented. 

Still other psychologists were mak- 
ing important contributions to various 
branches of our national defense. Hag- 
gerty and Bird Baldwin demonstrated 
that psychological techniques could aid 
in the rehabilitation of disabled sol- 
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diers. Dodge developed his gun-point- 
ing training method for the Navy. 
Thorndike, Bentley, Dockeray and 
others aided in the attack on the diffi- 
cult task of selecting those best fitted 
to become airplane pilots. 

With the signing of the Armistice, 
the majority of our military psycholo- 
gists returned to civilian life with a 
deep-seated ambition to put psychology 
to work in everyday life, coupled with 
a conviction that properly adapted, de- 
veloped and invented psychological 
techniques would merit application in 
a variety of practical situations. This 
will account, in large part, for the 
healthy and vigorous growth which 
characterized the post-war history of 
applied psychology. 

We must not leave the topic of Mili- 
tary Psychology, however, without men- 
tioning the fact that psychologists in 
the Army learned for the first time how 
to pool their efforts and how to cooper- 
ate with physicians, psychiatrists, line 
officers, and practical men of affairs. 
They discovered that cooperation is not 
only possible but is indispensable for 
carrying out large-scale operations. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to note that 
the post-war development of applied 
psychology was characterized by the 
rise of organized psychological service. 
This trend is so pronounced that we can 
sketch the history of applied psychology 
during the past twenty-one years with- 
out mentioning individuals at all but 
simply by naming well-known services. 
For example, the Bureau of Personnel 
Research at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; the Scott Company, con- 
sultants in industrial personnel; the 
Psychological Corporation; the Person- 
nel Research Federation; the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test Division of the College 
Entrance Examination Board; the Co- 
operative Test Service and the Psycho- 


logical Examinations for College Fresh- 
men sponsored by the American Coun- 
cil on Education; the Research Division 
of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission; the Institute of Educational 
Research at Teachers College, Columbia 
University; child guidance clinics in 
many cities of the United States; psy- 
chological clinics in psychopathic hospi- 
tals; institutes of child welfare; the 
Employment Stabilization Research In- 
stitute at the University of Minnesota; 
the Adjustment Service in New York 
City and similar adult guidance clinics; 
the Cincinnati Employment Center; the 
Occupational Research Program of the 
United States Employment Service; the 
National Youth Administration junior 
employment and guidance service; vari- 
ous bureaus of educational research ; the 
Life Insurance Research Bureau in 
Hartford; cooperative programs for the 
state-wide testing of high school sen- 
iors; the University Testing Bureau at 
the University of Minnesota and similar 
guidance services being set up in vari- 
ous colleges and universities; institutes 
for conducting public opinion polls such 
as the American Institute of Public 
Opinion, and so forth. Merely to list 
these instances of organized psychologi- 
cal service is sufficient to indicate the 
extent and the diversity of the applica- 
tions‘of psychology which have come to 
fruition since the Armistice. 

Let us now turn our attention to the 
contemporary scene, hazarding a pre- 
diction concerning prospects for the im- 
mediate future. In doing so, it would 
be well to call the roll of some promi- 
nent applied psychologists who are most 
actively engaged in carrying out this 
program of organized psychological re- 
search and service. My purpose in nam- 
ing individuals even at the risk of of- 
fending, through omission, those who 
have equal right to inclusion on the 
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rolls, is to indicate that our living psy- 
chological ancestors and the children 
and grandchildren of our immediate an- 
cestors are sufficiently numerous and 
sufficiently competent to guarantee that 
there will be an increasingly effective 
development of applied psychology in 
the United States. 

In the field of educational psychology 
we again find Thorndike and Terman 
at the head of the list. No list would 
be complete without citing the names of 
Kelley, Thurstone, Gates, Freeman, 
Whipple, Pintner, Symonds, Dearborn, 
Charters, Tyler, Sandiford, Dunlap, 
Van Wagenen, Pressey, Porter, English, 
and Trabue. 

Closely related are those working in 
the field of student personnel and guid- 
ance such as Strong, Toops, Brotemar- 
kle, Kitson, Cowley, Williamson and 
Darley, Bingham, Ben Wood, Brigham, 
Wrenn, Hanna, A. B. Crawford, E. S. 
Jones, J. B. Minor, Ruth Strang, Ma- 
bel Fernald, Emily Stogdill, Margaret 
Bennett, and Mary H. S. Hayes. 

In child psychology we would men- 
tion Gesell, Anderson and Florence 
Goodenough, Leta Hollingworth, Mary 
Shirley, Harold Ellis Jones, Morgan, 
Blatz, Jersild, Sherman, and Garry C. 
Myers. 

In clinical work we find such a num- 
erous array of talent that it becomes ex- 
ceedingly difficult, indeed, to select those 
most deserving of mention. We must 
head the list with the names of Witmer, 
Goddard, Wells and Kuhlmann and 
then add Doli, Wallin, Maxfield, Hol- 
sopple, Moss, Bernreuter, Louttit, Lan- 
dis, Shakow, Meltzer, Wechsler, Payn- 
ter, Hathaway, Andrew Brown and Lu- 
ton Ackerson, Gertrude Hildreth, Kath- 
ryn McBride, Grace Kent, Clara Harri- 
son Town, Grace Fernald, Rose Ander- 
son, Grace Arthur, Eleanor Rowland 
Wembridge, Emily Burr, and Augusta 


Bronner. 

Industrial and employment psychol- 
ogy also claims its place on the roster. 
Its representatives include Bingham 
and Fryer in New York; Jenkins in 
Maryland; Kornhauser and McMurry in 
Chicago ; Viteles at Pennsylvania ; Horst 
and Uhrbrook at Procter and Gamble’s ; 
Kurtz in the Hartford Sales Research 
Bureau; Wadsworth and Musgrave in 
the Southern California Public Util- 
ities; Achilles, Bennett, and Schultz of 
the Psychological Corporation; Milli- 
cent Pond at Scovill’s; Marion Bills at 
the Aetna Life Insurance Company ; and 
Shartle and Beatrice Dvorak in the 
United States Employment Service. 

Highway safety and traffic control 
has not been a neglected field as is at- 
tested by the work of Harry Johnson, 
Alvhh Lauer, and Harry DeSilva. 

In advertising we can point with 
pride to the accomplishments of Starch, 
Link, Poffenberger, Burtt, Nixon, Root, 
and Longstaff. 

In the field of attitude measurement 
and public opinion polls we must ac- 
claim the work of Gallup, Link, and 
Likert at the same time giving recogni- 
tion to the pioneer research work of 
Thurstone and Remmers and the prac- 
tical work inaugurated by J. David 
Hauser and Charles C. Stech. 

In Civil Service examining O’Rourke 
has made a unique demonstration of the 
value of psychological measurement 
techniques. In radio we find the names 
of Stanton, Cantril, and Lazarsfeld. 

The above roll call will have served 
its purpose if we are right in conclud- 
ing that we have made most progress in 
the established fields of educational psy- 
chology, student personnel and guidance 
work at the high school and college lev- 
el, child psychology including child 
guidance work and parent education, 
clinical work in child and adult clinics 
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connected with courts, institutions, hos- 
pitals, schools and social agencies. There 
is little reason to believe that we have 
begun to reach the saturation point in 
any of these areas of service. On the 
other hand it seems obvious that many 
fields have barely been touched and 
some have been sadly neglected. We 
may, therefore, confidently expect ex- 
pansion in such directions as the follow- 
ing: technical positions in rehabilita- 
tion work with physically disabled per- 
sons, tuberculous patients, and others 
who are physically and mentally handi- 
capped ; Civil Service examining and ef- 
ficiency rating; private and public em- 
ployment office classification of prospec- 
tive applicants for work opportunities ; 
mental classifications of inmates of re- 
formatories and prisons to facilitate in- 
stitutional programs of rehabilitation; 
advertising agency research bureaus; 
adult guidance bureaus and research di- 
visions connected with programs of 
adult education; clinical counseling and 
guidance work at all educational levels; 
research on the human factors in high- 
way and traffic accidents; and finally, 
public and private research agencies for 
the measurement of opinions and atti- 
tudes toward an infinite variety of is- 
sues, policies, and services. Those con- 
cerned with securing a more intimate 
and detailed view of employment trends 
and opportunities in applied psychology 
should study with care the excellent re- 
port of Darley and his committee cov- 
ering this subject and as presented else- 
where on the program of this annual 
meeting of our Association.” 

No mere listing of opportunities for 
psychological service can portray the 
whole situation as it exists in this coun- 
try. When we scrutinize these oppor- 


2To be published in the JouRNAL or CoNn- 
SULTING PSYCHOLOGY, 1940, Volume IV, Num- 
ber 2, March-April. 


tunities more closely, we find that the 
failure of psychologists to capitalize on 
some of these opportunities is not in- 
frequently due to blindness, to a failure 
to recognize that such opportunities ac- 
tually exist. For example, the technical 
work of civil service examining obvi- 
ously involves the utilization of mental 
measurement techniques in determining 
fitness for work. In spite of this fact, 
O’Rourke, so far as I know, is the only 
professional psychologist at work in 
such a big field. In the meantime, doz- 
ens of examiners are to be found in 
state, county, and city civil service com- 
missions who certainly would be more 
efficient than they are if they could have 
had the benefit of adequate training in 
technological psychology. Furthermore, 
the civil service idea itself is spreading 
to more and more political units so that 
the demand for men trained in this area 
is expanding. Fortunately, the leaders 
in this field are eager to have men well 
trained in measurement come under 
them. Here, then, is an area that is cry- 
ing for intensive cultivation. 

When we look at the field of vocation- 
al guidance we note a similar state of 
affairs. Here is a field that should de- 
mand the highest possible technical 
qualifications and yet the average voca- 
tional guidance worker is virtually a 
layman so far as his knowledge of and 
competence in differential diagnosis of 
aptitudes, abilities, and interests is con- 
cerned. We need to write adequate spe- 
cifications for these positions so that the 
authorities who do the hiring will know 
precisely the essential qualifications 
which should be possessed by those they 
employ. In addition, we need well 
trained professional psychologists who 
will enter this neglected area and dem- 
onstrate the results which can be 
achieved when a task is really attacked 
as it can and should be. 
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Or take a look at the field of rehabili- 
tation in this country. Here is an exten- 
sive program inaugurated in a large 
number of states since the World War. 
Rehabilitation specialists are expected 
to diagnose each physically handicapped 
person and prescribe a type of training 
which will best meet his needs. Surely 
this work requires psychological compe- 
tence and yet, until recently, not a sin- 
gle professionally trained psychologist 
was engaged in this type of work. In 
Minnesota in 1935 Dr. Frank H. Finch 
was placed in charge of this work. As 
a result of his missionary work there is 
now a growing recognition that rehabil- 
itation field workers should be techni- 
cally trained. The same thing is true of 
such rehabilitation programs as are un- 
dertaken by such national organizations 
as the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. Of late years, demonstration guid- 
ance and training programs for tuber- 
culous patients have been conducted at 
Saranac Lake, in Glen Lake Sanatori- 
um, in Cincinnati, in Virginia, in Den- 
ver and elsewhere. The financing of 
similar programs in a large number of 
sanatoria will undoubtedly be accom- 
plished in the near future and it is to be 
hoped that qualified applied psycholo- 
gists will be on hand ready to jump in- 
to this expanding development. 

Before leaving the general topic of 
opportunities for psychological service 
it might be well to dwell for a moment 
on the failure of business and industry 
to make greater use of applied psycholo- 
gists in dealing with the ever insistent 
problem of personnel. In part, this fail- 
ure must be laid at the door of our aca- 
demic departments of psychology which 
seem content merely to report the exis- 
tence of the problem in undergraduate 
courses covering business and industrial 
psychology. They do not seriously grap- 
ple with the basic problem of preparing 


graduate students in psychology to en- 
ter business and industry as technologi- 
cally trained representatives of their 
profession and their science. On the 
other hand, business executives them- 
selves must be charged with a failure to 
recognize that personnel problems are 
complex and require thorough-going re- 
search and professional attention if 
they are to be solved in a satisfactory 
manner. Too many business executives 
and so-called practical personnel mana- 
gers seem content to depend solely on a 
short ten-minute aptitude test which is 
supposed to solve all selection problems 
for them. Trying a test or two with dis- 
appointing results they all too frequent- 
ly quit them, and then the whole proced- 
ure is abortive. Where conspicuous suc- 
cess has been achieved it is usually be- 
cause a professionally trained psycholo- 
gist has been employed to work out a 
long-time policy designed to produce 
gradually a satisfactory personnel set- 
up. This has been done at the Scovill 
Manufacturing Company, the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, Procter and 
Gamble and others. Of course, satisfac- 
tory results have been secured by other 
companies who utilize consulting psy- 
chologists to supervise the research work 
necessary to set up adequate selection 
methods and standards. But even in 
such cases the best results have come 
when the regular personnel staff has 
been professionally trained and is 
abreast of the newest developments in 
the field. Surely as we move into the 
1940’s the hour is ripe for business and 
industry to make more effective use of 
the aid applied psychology can give in 
improving industrial personnel meth- 
ods. 

In all these areas of service it is ob- 
vious that the applied psychologist is 
chiefly concerned in one way or another 
with the preventive and the remedial 
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phases of a much neglected aspect of the 
general problem of the conservation of 
human resources. A field even more ig- 
nored is the scientific utilization of our 
man-power in a program of national de- 
fense. It seems strange that applied 
psychology which we claim was born in 
the military organization of the United 
States during the World War should 
have been developed since the Armistice 
almost wholly without further applica- 
tion to our naval and military organiza- 
tions. It seems only reasonable that, 
with greater emphasis upon, and in- 
creased appropriations made available 
for, strengthening our national defense, 
there should be included adequate pro- 
vision for the contributions which ap- 
plied psychologists are able and eager 
to make. It is to be hoped that a com- 
prehensive program for the utilization 
of these technical services can be incor- 
porated in the immediate plans for the 
expansion of our army and navy. To 
this end, I am certain you will agree 
that we should at this time take steps 
to inform the proper officials in Wash- 
ington that the American Association 
for Applied Psychology in cooperation 
with other organized groups of psychol- 
ogists stands ready and willing to help 
formulate such a program. 

One cannot review the present status 
of applied psychology without offering 
a comment or two concerning the rela- 
tion between the typical programs of 
graduate training in psychology in this 
country and the needs of those who are 
being trained for practical work in the 
field. In the early days most graduate 
departments of psychology were pri- 
marily concerned with the training of 
Ph. D.’s who would be competent in 
their turn to train other Ph. D.’s. But 
even in those days applied psychology 
had its friends in court and these 
friends did not hesitate to emphasize the 


importance of psychological applica- 
tions. Muensterberg and Yerkes at Har- 
vard; Cattell, Woodworth, Holling- 
worth, and Thorndike at Columbia; 
Hall and Baird at Clark; Angel and 
Judd at Chicago; Arps at Ohio State; 
Terman at Stanford; Pillsbury at Mich- 
igan; Witmer at Pennsylvania; Bryan 
at Indiana; and Seashore at Iowa were 
all eager to encourage their students to 
undertake research with its practical 
applications in mind as well as to en- 
courage their students to enter such ap- 
plied positions as existed in those days. 
This type of attitude has continued for 
the most part in these same depart- 
ments and has spread to other depart- 
ments as well. 

Candor compels us to admit, however, 
that not all departments of psychology 
were hospitable and some were down- 
right antagonistic. This spirit and atti- 
tude, unfortunately, continues to pre- 
vail here and there today, especially 
among those who would like to place not 
just the major emphasis but the whole 
emphasis on the fundamentals of “pure”’ 
psychology. As an example, we might 
point to the recent book by Professor 
C. C. Pratt, entitled The Logic of Mod- 
ern Psychology». He makes an ardent 
plea for the protection of the cloisters 
and the preservation of an atmosphere 
of detachment and leisure. He even 
goes so far as to claim that psycholo- 
gists can be most useful to society by 
staying in their laboratories and librar- 
ies and not emerging therefrom until 
they can come fortified with reliable 
predictions and well-tested applications. 
Many of us might be inclined to agree 
with this position were we not afraid 
that the cloistered psychologist, when 
he did finally decide to emerge, would do 
so with empty hands. As a plain matter 
of fact, many, if not most, of the tech- 


5 New York: Macmillan, 1989. xvi + 185 pp. 
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niques now being applied to the solu- 
tion of practical problems came into be- 
ing as a result of direct research at- 
tacks on practical problems lying out- 
side of the psychological laboratory. 
Many of us believe that applied psychol- 
ogy would still be in its swaddling 
clothes if applications had awaited the 
leisurely and detached type of research 
advocated by Pratt and those he speaks 
for. 

In view of the support given to ap- 
plied psychology by many departments, 
even in the early days, those of us pri- 
marily interested in the development of 
a sound and serviceable program of ap- 
plied psychology in America must ac- 
knowledge our indebtedness to these de- 
partments even though they were and 
continue to be primarily concerned with 
the advancement of psychology as a 
science. But we must face the fact that 
our progress has been less rapid than 
many of us would desire. The practical 
contributions of those professional psy- 
chologists who were trained at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology in the 
early post-war days suggests that many 
more highly competent applied psychol- 
ogists might now be available had this 
policy at Carnegie Tech been continued 
and had other institutions established 
similar graduate departments of tech- 
nological psychology. I continue to hope 
that this illustrious example may be du- 
plicated elsewhere in America under 
equally favorable auspices. In the mean- 
time, the steady growth of our Associa- 
tion and the energetic work of our mem- 
bers in the field will undoubtedly exert 
a beneficial effect in directing the at- 
tention of our graduate faculties in the 
universities to the needs of a rapidly in- 
creasing number of graduate students 
who, because of circumstances as well 
as temperament, are preparing for some 
form of non-academic, professional 
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service. Undoubtedly, this trend will 
force our graduate school colleagues to 
modify the nature of the training being 
offered so that those who are being pre- 
pared for applied positions will be bet- 
ter able to fill these positions. If this is 
done, we may expect to see an increas- 
ing number of hightly trained and com- 
petent students ready to step into the 
ever-expanding number of applied po- 
sitions. 

This is not really the time or the 
place to discuss in detail the desirable 
modifications of graduate training 
which we have hinted at in the preced- 
ing statements. It can be asked, how- 
ever, that members of our organization 
in applied positions, should be ever on 
the alert to cooperate with graduate de- 
partments of psychology in making 
field-work training opportunities avail- 
able to graduate students preparing for 
careers in professional psychology. At 
the present time, unfortunately, many 
graduate students complete their Ph.D. 
requirements without coming into face- 
to-face contact with real human be- 
ings struggling to adjust themselves to 
the demands of home, school, or work 
shop. To be sure, most graduate stu- 
dents have read textbooks about such 
people, have listened to innumerable 
lectures about them, have studied re- 
search monographs describing them, 
and have indulged in extensive seminar 
discussions in regard to their character- 
istics and to the mechanisms underlying 
their behavior. But this type of train- 
ing, valuable though it be, is incomplete 
and needs to be rounded out by exten- 
sive field-work training in actually cop- 
ing with the problems as they actually 
arise in the clinic, or in the personnel 
office, or in the advertising agency. 

In addition to receiving the benefit 
of an adequate program of field-work 
training during residence in the gradu- 
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ate school, or sometimes as an interrup- 
tion of residence, it would also appear 
highly desirable for applied psycholo- 
gists in a variety of situations to make 
provision in their budgets for pre- and 
post-Ph. D. interneships. The plan of 
the Psychological Corporation in pro- 
viding summer interneship opportun- 
ities for a limited number of pre- and 
post-Ph.D. fellows is a step in the right 
direction. In this way the transition 
from graduate school to full time prac- 
tical service can be effected in a man- 
ner which will prove advantageous to 
all concerned. 

A consideration of the relations be- 
tween applied psychology and our grad- 
uate departments of psychology natural- 
ly suggests the desirability of conment- 
ing briefly on the relations between the 
American Association for Applied Psy- 
chology and the American Psychologi- 
cal Association. The inability of the 
American Psychological Association to 
meet the needs of applied psychology is 
an historical fact pointed out by Fern- 
berger* in his history of the American 
Psychological Association from 1892 to 
1930. In his review Fernberger treats 
at length the relations between the 
American Psychological Association 
and clinical psychology, concluding as 
follows: “The history of the attempts 
of the Association to control profession- 
al psychology has resulted in more or 
less total failure.” He brings the discus- 
sion to a close with the following pre- 
diction: “With this background of fail- 
ure, it is doubtful if the question of the 
control of applied or professional work 
in psychology will be attempted by the 
Association again for some time to 


4 Fernberger, S. W. The American Psycho- 
logical Association: a historical summary. 


-1980. Psychological Bulletin, 1932: 29, 


come. After all the Association is a sci- 
entific rather than a professional body.” 
In view of subsequent events leading to 
the organization of the American Asso- 
ciation for Applied Psychology in 1937 
it is evident that Fernberger’s predic- 
tion has been amply fulfilled. 

I take it that the banding together of 
applied psychologists in an organization 
of their own does not and should not 
mean antagonism toward nor competi- 
tion with the American Psychological 
Association. Each organization has its 
own sphere of usefulness. It is my deep 
conviction, however, that the work of 
each organization can be enhanced in 
effectiveness only by continued coopera- 
tion and the cultivation of cordial rela- 
tions on a basis thoroughly reciprocal. 
This would mean that we would con- 
tinue to hold our annual meetings so far 
as possible at the same time and place 
and that we would at all times be eager 
to appoint joint committees to attack 
problems of mutual concern. In advocat- 
ing the continuance of close working re- 
lations with the American Psychologi- 
cal Association, however, there is no 
thought that we should do anything to 
impair the integrity and autonomy of 
our organization but, on the contrary, 
we should do all in our power to in- 
crease its strength and usefulness. 

In closing may I express the hope that 
the achievements of applied psychology 
during the next few years and decades 
will fulfill all the promise which is re- 
vealed by a careful scrutiny of our pre- 
natal and postnatal developments. And 
I hope that you will agree with me in 
believing that applied psychology has 
not only reached the stature of early 
manhood but it is also prepared to 
assume the responsibilities and obliga- 
tions that go with a man-sized job in 
the world of practical affairs. 
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THE STATUS OF SELECTION AND COUNSELING TECH- 
NIQUES FOR DENTAL STUDENTS 


By ROGER M. BELLOWS 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


COMMITTEE on aptitude testing 

of the American Association of 
Dental Schools was appointed in 1932 
and has reported annually since that 
year. This committee recently sent ques- 
tionnaire inquiries to dental schools in 
North America, asking whether they 
were using psychological tests, and dis- 
covered that half of the schools were 
employing such measurements for se- 
lecting or counseling students. 

The only research contributions to the 
development of techniques for selection 
and guidance of dental school students 
which have appeared since 1927 in the 
psychological literature was one report- 
ed by Schultz (13), and one by Harris 
(8), although many have been pub- 
lished in the professional dental jour- 
nals. Schultz used the American Coun- 
cil on Education Psychological Exami- 
nation and the Miles two-story duplicate 
maze as trial predictors. The sample of 
subjects consisted of 90 students at the 
University of Pennylvania, who were 
tested during their second year in den- 
tal school. The criterion with which he 
correlated test scores was grades earned 
by the subjects in technic (manipula- 
tive) courses. He found that the Psy- 
chological Examination correlated .23, 
while the performance on the two-story 
maze correlated .32 with the criterion 
of grades earned in second year technic 
courses, 

The trial predictors used by Harris 
(8) in his study which was started in 
1931 consisted of five mechanical apti- 
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tude tests, the Otis Intelligence Test, and 
two measures of predental scholarship. 
These variables were correlated with 
the criterion of average grades of 66 
dental students for a four-year period. 
The coefficients obtained for the me- 
chanical aptitude tests are interesting. 
The O’Connor wiggly block test corre- 
lated —.02, the O’Connor finger dexterity 
test correlated .15, the O’Connor tweez- 
er dexterity test correlated —.10, a hand 
steadiness measurement gave -.04, 
while the cube carving test correlated 
.01 with the criterion of four-year aver- 
age grade. The cube carving test con- 
sisted of the task of carving a sphere 
from a 1 cc. cube of hard wax in thirty 
minutes. When the predental scholar- 
ship and the intelligence test variables 
were combined by Harris he obtained a 
multiple correlation of .67. 

Roe and Brown (12) reported in 1927 
a study made at the University of Den- 
ver in which the Army Alpha and the 
Downey will-temperament tests were 
used. Thirty freshmen and 50 senior 
dental students were used as subjects. 
Instructor’s estimates of probable suc- 
cess and grades were used as separate 
criteria of success. The two criteria 
were correlated in the case of the sen- 
iors, the resulting coefficient being .78, 
the Army Alpha scores correlated .40 
with grades and .28 with estimates of 
probable success of seniors. The will 
temperament was found not to be sig- 
nificantly related to any of the criteria. 

Strong (16) showed that four per 
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cent of 285 senior students at Stanford 
rated A in dental interest on the Voca- 
tional Interest Blank, that 43 of 100 den- 
tal school students rated A in dental in- 
terest, and that 40 per cent of these who 
were rated A or B in scholarship by the 
dental faculty also rated A or B in den- 
tal interest. He reported a coefficient of 
correlation between interest and schol- 
arship in the dental college which was 
so low as to be insignificant, but en- 
couraged the use of the interest blank 
as a counseling technique on grounds 
other than its capacity for predicting 
the criterion of scholastic proficiency. 

Bronner (1) used a carving test in 
which the subject carved a round ball of 
a specified diameter from a wax cube in 
thirty minutes. It has been used in the 
New York University Dental School 
since 1929. This item was found to have 
a validity of .49 with grades in prosthe- 
sis for one sample of subjects. A form 
of the Otis intelligence test was also 
used by Bronner, which gave a validity 
of .50 when correlated with dental stu- 
dents’ grades in chemistry. He discard- 
ed a test of eye-motor coérdination in 
mirror-drawing, a drawing test, and a 
test of observation of details, indicat- 
ing that these three items had no con- 
sistent relationship with a criterion of 
success. 

The Iowa Dental Qualifying Exami- 
nation has undergone a number of ex- 
perimental revisions (6, 7, 14). It con- 
sisted of five subtests concerned with 
theoretical applications of dentistry in- 
formation and three so-called technical 
and manipulative subtests. The first five 
subtests were: twenty-five questions 
dealing with embryological development 
of teeth; comprehension and retention 
in which the subject studied material on 
dental anatomy and then answered 
true-false questions; visual memory or 
retention of nomenclature with respect 


to its location in a picture which the 
subject had studied; predental informa- 
tion which dealt with chemistry; and 
predental information which dealt with 
zoology. The three so-called technical 
and manipulative items consisted of: a 
work-sample test of measuring and 
trimming a plaster-of-Paris block to 
meet specifications; a paper-and-pencil 
test of spatial relations in which the 
subject was required to fit smaller fig- 
ures into larger figures of various de- 
signs; and a color discrimination test. 
The last item was discarded because of 
its lack of statistical validity. 

The Iowa tests were given to 635 stu- 
dents in thirteen schools. The average 
of the correlations between the first five 
tests combined and grades in theoretical 
courses was .53, the highest coefficient 
being .74 and the lowest .11. The work- 
sample trimming test was correlated 
with first-year technic grades of 337 
Iowa dental school students over a sev- 
en-year period, the average of the re- 
sulting coefficients being .62. The aver- 
age validity of the paper-and-pencil spa- 
tial relations test in predicting first- 
year technic grades of 424 subjects in 
ten schools was .41. This subtest corre- 
lated .52 with first-year technic grades 
of 74 students at Iowa. When it was 
combined with the work-sample subtest, 
a multiple correlation of .73 was ob- 
tained. 

A study of the forecasting efficiency 
of predental grades of 480 students who 
entered the Iowa school between the 
period 1924-1933 was reported by Free- 
man and Smith (7). Predental grades 
yielded a coefficient of correlation of .49 
with first-year dental grades in theo- 
rectical subjects for the entire group 
and of .56 when only that part of the 
sample which consisted of students who 
had taken their predental work at the 
University of Iowa was used. The same 
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predictor variate correlated .31 with 
grades in technical courses for the en- 
tire group. 

The experimental analysis of predic- 
tor items at Minnesota has been in 
progress for several years. The Minne- 
sota studies were reported by Douglass 
(4, 5), and the entire results through 
the 1937 work have been described in 
detail in an unpublished Ph.D. thesis by 
McCullough (10). The number of sub- 
jects used each year there was between 
80 and 115. The criterion used was av- 
erage grades (honor-point ratios) of 
the subjects in all courses taken in the 
dental school, no separation having 
been made of the criteria. In the first 
two years of the investigation the va- 
lidities of the tests were low, but sug- 
gestive. Several of the predictors were 
discarded, and others, including several 
of the Iowa subtests, were used in the 
tryout battery with a marked increase 
in efficiency. Some of the tests and 
their validity coefficient obtained on a 
sample of 83 dental school subjects are 
listed below. 


Predictor r 

a. Predental grades 45 

b. Metal filing work-sample 53 
c. Iowa comprehension and reten- 

tion 34 

d. Iowa visual memory ~................ 40 

e. O’Connor finger dexterity —..... 39 


f. O’Conner tweezer dexterity _.. .30 
g. Iowa spatial relations (part B) .52 


When items (a) and (b) in the list 
were combined into a battery for maxi- 
mum forecasting efficiency, a multiple 
correlation of .71 was obtained. A com- 
bination consisting of items (a), (b), 
(d), (e), and (g) yielded a multiple 
correlation of .79. The validity of the 
tests and predictor batteries fluctuate 


somewhat from one sample to another. 
Those shown are typical of the ones ob- 
tained. 

Few, if any, experimental contribu- 
tions to development and application of 
techniques for evaluating personality of 
dental school candidates have been 
made. F. Brown (2) urged the use of 
specific personality tests, but reported 
no tryout of these techniques. R. K. 
Brown (3) selected twenty-one “distinct 
personality traits” which he thought to 
be important in the practice of dentis- 
try and constructed a five-point rating 
scale to be used for their evaluation. In- 
dices of validity of the technique were 
not reported. 

An experimental program of develop- 
ment and application of psychological 
techniques designed to aid in selecting 
and counseling prospective students at 
the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery 
of the University of Maryland has been 
inaugurated by the writer in coopera- 
tion with officers of this dental school. 
The approach to the problem has con- 
sisted of a survey of previous studies in 
the field, an analysis of the work of lo- 
cal dental students for the purpose of 
selecting the most suggestive predictor 
techniques and for determining the 
most effective measures of sucess, and a 
study of preliminary criterion data. 

The criterion data were divided by 
the nature of the work performed into 
grades earned by students in those 
courses which were predominately theo- 
retical and those which were predomi- 
nately manipulative. A relatively low co- 
efficient of correlation of .38 was found 
when combined numerical grades made 
in the theoretical courses were correlat- 
ed with a criterion composite of grades 
made in the manipulative courses. This 
result made necessary the use of sepa- 
rate criteria of success and also the in- 
clusion of predictors in the trial battery 
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TABLE I 


VALIDITY OF VARIOUS KINDs oF ITEMS IN PREDICTING SUCCESS 
OF DENTAL SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Predictor Validity Criterion! Reference 
General Aptitude 
Army Alpha 40 Av. grade (12) 
Army Alpha .28 Est. Success (12) 
A.C.E, Psychological M. grades (13) 
Otis 36 Av. grade 8) 
Otis -50 Chem. grades 1) 
Special Aptitude 
Miles Two-story Maze 3Z M. (13) 
O’Connor Wiggly Block —.02 Av. grade (8) 
O’Connor Finger Dexterity -.................... 15 Av. grade 
O’Connor Finger Dexterity —................. * 39 Av. grade (4, 5, 10) 
O’Connor Tweezer Dexterity .................... -.10 Av. grade 8) 
O’Connor Tweezer Dexterity .................... 30 Av. grade (4, 5, 10) 
Hand Steadiness —.04 Av. grade 8) 
Cube Carving Worksample ........................ 01 Av. grade (8) 
Cube Carving Worksample ........................ 49 M. grades (1) 
Iowa Dental Qualifying Tests 1-5 Com- 
53* T. grades (6, 7, 14) 
Iowa Spatial Relations 41* M. grades (6, 7, 14) 
Iowa Spatial Relations 52 Av. grade (6,7, 14) 
Iowa Trimming Worksample .................... 62* M. grades (6, 7, 14) 
. Iowa Comp. and Retention 34 Av. grade (4, 5, 10) 
Iowa Visual Memory 40 Av. grade (4, 5, 10) 
Metal Filing Worksample ........................ 53 Av. grade (4, 5, 10) 
Previous Scholarship 
Predental Av. Grade 53 Av. grade (8) 
Predental Av. Grade A5 Av. grade (4, 5, in} 
Predental Av. Grade 49* T. grades (6, 7,14 


1M refers to manipulative courses in dental school taken during the criterion period; T, 
theoretical dental courses; Av., the general average for all courses taken in dental school for 


the duration of the criterion period. 


* Average of several coefficients of correlation (for description of samples see text, above). 


which were intended to forecast the ma- 
nipulative criterion. 

The tryout battery of tests which was 
selected and administered after the sur- 
vey of the available literature, the job 
study, and the criterion study were 
made consisted of the following items: 
twenty-two subtests of primary mental 
abilities (Thurstone) ; seven paper-and- 
pencil subtests for so-called mechanical 
ability (MacQuarrie) ; tests of achieve- 
ment in chemistry and zoology (Cooper- 
ative Test Service, American Council on 
Education) ; measurement of interest in 
the profession of dentistry (Strong) ; 
and an objectively scored individual test 
of finger agility in a task involving rate 


of manipulation of small objects by the 
use of fingers of both hands simultane- 
ously (Worker Analysis Section).* The 
validity of predental grades as pre- 
dictors of success in the local situation 
is also being investigated. 

The data obtained from each of the 
items listed are being analyzed by corre- 
lational analysis to obtain the indices of 
validity of each of the techniques in the 
prediction of the two criteria of success 
of local dental students. The Wherry- 


1 This test was developed and experimentally 
checked for validity on a number of samples 
drawn from jobs in which finger agility is nec- 
essary by the Worker Analysis Section of the 
Division of Standards and Research, U. S. Em- 
ployment Service. 
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Doolittle test selection method is being 
used to select the most effective combi- 
nation of techniques. The batteries se- 
lected in this way are to be considered 
tentative and subsequently are to be 
verified on additional samples. No tech- 
niques are to be used in actual selection 
and counseling until their forecasting 
efficiency has been checked periodically 
on successive samples of dental students. 


RESUME 


Table I summarizes validity of vari- 
ous kinds of predictor items. The items 
have been grouped into the categories of 
general aptitude, special aptitude, and 
predental college scholarship. 

It is evident that the more consistent- 
ly effective of the experimental tech- 
niques used in the previous studies 
which have been summarized above pos- 
sess a demonstrated degree of statisti- 
cal validity such that they might be 
used for selection, and, if used with 
great care, they should have value for 
individual diagnosis and educational 
orientation. The tryouts of the Iowa 
tests in other schools indicated that they 
hold up fairly well in most of the loca- 
tions. Cross-validity studies appear to 
be needed in the case of some of the 
Minnesota techniques before they may 
be safely applied in any location other 
than at the Minnesota school. 

The approach to the program of de- 
velopment and application of tools for 
selecting and counseling dental students 
at the University of Maryland has con- 
sisted of a survey of the available litera- 
ture, a study of the work performed 
by dental students, and a study of pos- 
sible criteria of success. It appears nec- 
essary to develop techniques for fore- 
casting success in both the manipula- 
tive and theoretical aspects of the work. 
A tentative battery consisting of thirty- 
four predictor items has been selected 


for experimental tryout on the basis of 
information obtained from this ap- 
proach, and predictor and preliminary 
criterion data have been collected from 
a sample of subjects on whom periodic 
criteria of success are to be available. 
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FAMILY CARE OF MENTAL DEFECTIVES* 
By EDGAR A. DOLL, P#.D. 


DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, THE TRAINING SCHOOL 
AT VINELAND, NEW JERSEY 


OR one hundred years institutions 
have preached the importance of 
institutional care. The standards of in- 
stitutional care attained in recent years 
have been so gratifying that, taken in 
connection with the publicity given 
these issues, practically all institutions 
are overcrowded and are confronted 
with long waiting lists. The expense of 
building new institutions or of expand- 
ing the existing institutions is apparent- 
ly too great to encourage the hope that 
any but the most serious mental pa- 
tients can be provided for in this way. 
Yet something must be done! And 
we can hardly afford to reduce our men- 
tal hygiene programs, which are de- 
signed not only to give better care to 
mental patients but also to relieve their 
families and their communities of the 
grave responsibilities and the serious 


* From a discussion by Dr. Edgar A. Doll 
of a paper entitled, “A Visit to a French Fam- 
ily Care Colony,” presented by Dr. Horatio M. 
Pollock before the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency, Richmond, Virginia, April, 
1938. The reference to the full address is: Ed- 
gar A. Doll and S. Geraldine Longwell. Social 
Competence of Feeble-minded in Family Care. 
Proceedings of the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency, 1938, 48(1): 211-216 

Two amplified reports of this problem are 
contained in the following reference: Edgar A. 
Doll. Foster Care For Mental Defectives. The 
Training School Bulletin, 1940, 36: 193-205; 
Edgar A. Doll. Boarding-Home Care For Men- 
tai Defectives. The Training School Bulletin, 
1989, 36: 1-10, 35-40. 


burden of maintaining the patients in 
their own homes. 

This problem has been adequately met 
in certain communities in which foster 
homes with institutional supervision 
have replaced the institution in the full- 
time care of these people. The success 
of such a program has been aptly dem- 
onstrated in the Belgian town of 
Gheel. Here the patients are placed in 
suitable private homes where they “live 
as ordinary members of private fam- 
ilies” and are treated sympathetically 
and kindly by the other residents of the 
town. The central institution is in close 
contact with each foster home and keeps 
a careful and detailed check on each pa- 
tient (1). A similar program is being 
carried out in Germany, Scotland, 
France, Switzerland and Hungary. In 
the United States the Newark, New 
York, State School, has been one of the 
institutions to aptly and successfully 
demonstrate the practicability of a pro- 
gram for the family care of mental de- 
fectives (2). Patients are placed from 
this institution in carefully selected ur- 
ban and rural homes which are visited 
several times a month by institutional 
representatives. The general condition 
of the patients is closely watched and 
their well-being guarded (2). 

The work at these places over a peri- 
od of years briefly summarized above 
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has proved (a) that properly selected 
mental patients can be successfully 
placed in private families, (b) that suit- 
able homes can be found, (c) that ade- 
quate provision can be provided, (d) 
that the patients are happier and more 
useful in the greater freedom allowed 
outside the typical institution, (e) that 
the cost of such care saves at least the 
expense of overhead in plant and equip- 
ment. 

Community programs for the care of 
mental patients are imperative. The in- 
stitutions are in the best position to 
provide leadership in developing ade- 
quate programs of home and commun- 
ity care. If the institutions do not take 
the lead on these issues, other agencies 


will, and the institutions may find them- 
selves relegated to the less important 
instead of the most important role in 
such programs. The economy and effec- 
tiveness of family care should prove 
popular with legislative and taxpaying 
groups, and should go far to increase 
the confidence which these groups now 
accord the institutions but which must 
be weakened if the institutions insist 
upon a traditional attitude. 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
A. A. A. P. 1938-1939 


The Third Annual Professional Con- 
ference and Business Meeting of the 
American Association for Applied Psy- 
chology met in Washington, D. C., at 
the Wardman Park Hotel, November 
24, 25, 26, 1939. There were registered 
for the meetings 167 members and ap- 
plicants, 18 family guests, and 139 other 
guests. The several round tables, busi- 
ness meetings and program sessions 
were well attended. The programs were 
run off almost without change from the 
schedule as published in this JOURNAL, 
Volume III, Number 6, November-De- 
cember, 1939. In addition there were 
very many association and section com- 
mittee meetings not listed in the pub- 
lished schedule. Thanks to the careful 
work of the local committee under the 
chairmanship of Dr. S. H. Britt and to 
the cordial cooperation of the Wardman 
Park Hotel, physical arrangements were 
highly satisfactory. 

In the regrettable but necessary ab- 
sence of the President, the past Presi- 
dent of the Association, Dr. Douglas 
Fryer, presided at the business meetings 
and at the public meeting presenting 
the addresses of the vice-presidents. At 
the annual dinner, which was attended 
by about two hundred persons, the 
President’s address was read for him by 
Vice-President, R. A. Brotemarkle. 

The Board of Governors met for two 
sessions on Thanksgiving Day preced- 
ing the Conference, and for several ses- 
ions during the first day. There was a 
thorough canvass of the membership 
situation, the final election of many 
charter members, and the nomination 
of 24 new members for election to the 
Association. Seven Associates were rec- 
ommended for election as Fellows. 
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The budget proposals of the Treasur- 
er were carefully considered and corre- 
lated with the returns of the question- 
ary on dues which was sent out with the 
election ballot. There was, finally, con- 
sideration of committee reports and rec- 
ommendations. These last will be sep- 
arately reported. 

The Third Annual Business Meeting 
was convened at 9:30 P.M., November 
24, 1939, with Dr. Douglas Fryer in the 
chair and a quorum of members pres- 
ent.* The Secretary’s minutes of the 
previous meeting were approved as 
printed in the official JOURNAL. The 
Executive Secretary then made report 
of the work of his office. During the 
year, there were received between eight 
hundred and one thousand letters, about 
six hundred of which required specific, 
personalized replies; the remainder 
were disposed of by form letters or 
printed material. A considerable num- 
ber of these letters asked (in one form 
or another) for an explanation of Asso- 
ciation policies. Since the giving of ex- 
planations about policy must necessari- 
ly actually contribute to the making of 
policy, these letters had to be drafted 
with much care. Indeed, the time taken 
to keep the membership informed, by 
letter, memoranda, and notes in the 
JOURNAL would suffice to carry on a 
fairly extensive professional or research 
program. 

Mention may also be made of the time 
required to set up an organizational 
routine. Few who have not experienced 
its blessings can realize the time-sav- 
ing—and the comfort—effected by the 
much despised red tape. In an old or- 
ganization there are many details which 
follow a routine path; in a new one they 
require a certain amount of specific ad 


° The regular business meeting required to 
be held in January of each year was ourned 
for want of quorum. 
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hoc deliberation. And it must be remem- 
bered that every form, every blank, 
every bit of procedure, takes time to 
concoct. Those who challenge the need 
of these forms are reminded of the two 
hundred or more letters for which a 
form reply was of service. Each month, 
however, the Executive Secretary and 
his assistant promised themselves to get 
ahead of immediately pressing duties 
far enough to see how to tighten up and 
to simplify procedures. That remained 
a hope. 

As a matter of fact, just correspon- 
dence would have taken all the time for 
which stenographic help was paid, leav- 
ing no time for the whole complex of 
office procedures. We were, therefore, 
often quite slow in answering what 
seemed to be the less pressing letters; 
and important things occasionally got 
buried. We have been able to do what 
we have only by virtue of the fact that 
the Executive Secretary has had an as- 
sistant, Miss Mary Aiken, who has done 
far more than she has ever been paid 
for, and because he has been able to 
call upon secretarial assistance from the 
Department of Psychology of The Ohio 
State University in emergencies. 

One of the first activities of the year 
was the incorporation of the Associa- 
tion. Under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Robert Bernreuter, the Committee on 
Incorporation decided that the laws of 
Indiana were best adapted to our needs, 
and with the efficient help of Dr. C. M. 
Louttit, incorporation under the laws of 
that State was duly effected. It was nec- 
essary, however, to make extensive, 
though purely verbal, changes in the 
Constitution to conform to Indiana law. 
These changes all come within those au- 
thorized to be made by the Executive 
Secretary and require no further action 
by the Association. The constitution, 
now legally called the By-Laws, will be 


printed next year. 

During the year there were elected to 
membership under charter membership 
provisions, 79 Fellows and 52 Associ- 
ates. This gave as a total charter mem- 
bership 539, of whom 340 were Fellows, 
199 were Associates. The Board rec- 
ommended—and the Association later 
clected—13 new Fellows and 12 Asso- 
ciates. The death of two charter mem- 
bers, Dr. Ruth W. Washburn and Dr. 
Elmer B. Royer, was announced. The 
net total enrollment is thus: Fellows, 
351, Associates 211, total 562. 

There has been regrettable delay in 
acting on individual applications. Twice, 
a lot of applications went astray in the 
mails and after much lost time we had 
to fall back on the duplicates kept in 
the Secretary’s office. (But we believe 
we have a copy of every application; 
none is completely lost, contrary to a 
persistent rumor). And the process of 
electing to membership requires a for- 
midable amount of work not only for 
the Board but for the Secretary’s office. 

Yet few of us, even those who favor 
lowering the formal requirements for 
study or experience, desire to see the 
doors opened to persons of doubtful per- 
sonal and ethical qualities. We must, 
then, continue to seek adequate infor- 
mation about all applicants not only 
from themselves but from others who 
know them, even if this slows up the 
election procedure. 

As a matter of fact, the Board and 
the Executive Secretary, though regret- 
ful for individual delays, would point 
with pride to the total number of mem- 
bership applications favorably acted up- 
on in two years’ time. Such a volume 
will, unfortunately, never have to be 
cared for again in an equal length of 
time. And although it was a tremen- 
dous task to evaluate so many, it is a 
rather small membership with which to 
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publish a JOURNAL and to carry on the 
work of a professional association. 

The published program constitutes 
the report of the Program Committee. 
Nearly all formal papers submitted 
were given place on the program. The 
work of the Committee was hampered 
by lack of precedents, by the fact that it 
was not clear how to coordinate section- 
al program committees with the com- 
mittee of the Association, and especially 
by the unavoidable uncertainty as to the 
date of the Annual Conference. There 
was a considerable time when it was 
hoped that the Association might meet 
with the International Congress of Psy- 
chotechnology. The Secretary took the 
attitude of holding the matter open to 
the last possible moment. When it be- 
came clear that the Congress could not 
meet in America this year, we had still 
to select a time and place of meeting in 
accordance with the mail vote of the 
Association. This was no sooner done 
and notices sent out stating that we 
would meet duzing the Thanksgiving 
Holidays than a certain distinguished 
person changed the date of this holiday 
—at least in some States. All this put 
extra duties upon the Secretary’s office. 
We have made every effort to assure 
that everyone knows the changed date 
of the meeting—we sent out two general 
extra notices, and many special notes. 
Yet only last week we found one mem- 
ber planning to be in Washington De- 
cember Ist instead of today. 

Publication of the program was de- 
layed first by some last-minute changes 
desired by one of the sections and sec- 
ond by the coincidence in one number of 
the JOURNAL of the program and the an- 
nual index—both requiring extra time 
in the editorial office. 

The Program Committee has many 
suggestions to pass on to its successor 
—among them, plans for scheduling 


committee work. There seems a grow- 
ing sentiment that the annual meeting 
should be in actual fact a working pro- 
fessional conference much more than a 
paper-reading program. Suggestions 
from the members will be helpful. 

Meeting thus in a hotel rather than 
as guests of a university is something of 
an innovation for a psychological group, 
although it has many precedents in 
other societies. The Secretary spent 
much time in shopping around for a de- 
sirable place and in securing a low rate 
for accommodations. We have the low- 
est rate ever secured for a first-class ho- 
tel in this city. And the hotel has pro- 
vided for us many desirable services. It 
sent out the first notices of the time and 
place, together with the call for papers, 
and sent this not only to our own mem- 
bers but to ali members of national psy- 
chological societies. This saved the asso- 
ciation approximately thirty-five dol- 
lars and enabled us to extend an appre- 
ciated courtesy to a large number of col- 
leagues in other psychological associa- 
tions. Naturally, the smoothness with 
which a convention proceeds is due 
chiefly to the labors of the Committee 
on Local Arrangements. We all owe 
more than most of you know to Drs. 
Britt, Shartle and Jenkins. 

The By-Laws make no stipulation as 
to how the Sections shall conduct their 
elections. With an eye to economy, how- 
ever, the Executive Secretary suggested 
a common election procedure for the 
Association and its Sections. One Sec- 
tion, however, decided to conduct its 
election independently. Unfortunately, 
through some oversight, this decision 
was not communicated to the Executive 
Secretary, who held up dispatching the 
other ballots until the missing nomina- 
tions should come in—and waited en- 
tirely too long. On top of this delay, the 
Post Office held up our mailing forty- 
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eight hours on a technicality later shown 
to be an error on their part. Ordinarily 
such a mistake would have mattered lit- 
tle; but it was maddening when one was 
working on a too-close schedule. The 
Election Committee reports ballots re- 
turned from the most remote parts of 
the country but anyone who was away 
from his office a few days received his 
ballots too late to vote them. The Sec- 
retary regrets this very greatly. For the 
future, both for program and for elec- 
tion, deadlines will have to be set and 
rigidly enforced. 

Pursuant to the vote of the Associa- 
tion at its Columbus meeting, the Board 
of Governors authorized the Executive 
Secretary to approach the War Depart- 
ment with respect to the services of psy- 
chologists in case of War. After con- 
siderable correspondence, a number of 
conferences were held in Washington 
(without cost to the Association) with 
officials of the Adjutant General’s of- 
fice and of the War Plans Division of 
the General Staff. Few decisions were 
made as a result of these conferences, 
perhaps the chief being the decision to 
abandon the division of psychology in 
the Surgeon General’s office and place 
most of the work which was done by 
that Division during the World War in 
the Adjutant General’s Office, Division 
of Personnel. This is a much more logi- 
cal placement of the work of psychol- 
ogy, as was generally recognized by psy- 
chologists in service during the World 
War. The rest of the time was spent in 
what may be called educational work. 

Toward the end the Executive Secre- 
tary had associated with him in his ap- 
proach to the War Department Dr. 
John Jenkins of the University of Mary- 
land, as one who could be in more fre- 
quent contact because of his residence 
near Washington. Later the Division 
of Anthropology and Psychology of the 


National Research Council took up the 
matter and called a number of leading 
psychologists to Washington for an all- 
day conference. That conference re- 
quested the National Research Council 
to establish a standing committee on 
War Service of Psychologists and drew 
up a list of projects to be considered by 
the committee. (It is interesting to note 
that Dr. R. H. Paynter and the Secre- 
tary had already drawn up, in connec- 
tion with the above consultations, a 
memorandum covering practically every 
item considered by this all-day Confer- 
ence.) The N.R.C. appointed Dr. Jen- 
kins chairman of the Standing Commit- 
tee. 

This Association, having in some de- 
gree prepared the ground, is leaving 
further prosecution to Dr. Jenkins and 
his Committee of the N.R.C. At the 
suggestion of the Executive Secretary, 
however, the chairman of the Clinical 
and the Consulting Sections have ap- 
pointed a Joint Committee to consider 
the relationship of clinical psychology 
to the War Service of psychologists. It 
is the judgment of your Secretary, on 
the basis of his conferences with the 
War Department, that this Committee 
must face an issue of very considerable 
importance to the future of psychology 
in civilization as well as army work. A 
round table is also designated for dis- 
cussion of this most unfortunately time- 
ly subject. 

Certain observations about the work 
of the Association as seen from the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary’s office were also re- 
ported to the Association and will be 
printed elsewhere. 

The Treasurer’s report was received 
and approved subject to audit. The 
Treasurer’s budget as approved by the 
Board of Governor’s was then discussed. 
It was the Treasurer’s judgment that 
the work of the Association could not 
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CALL FOR NOMINATIONS 


According to the By-Laws of the Association it is neces- 
sary to publish a call for nominations for President in the 
JOURNAL. The responses to the notice published last year were 
very few; not more than a dozen members sent nominations. 
As this method of asking for nominations is much more 
economical than sending separate notices to each member, it 
is urgently requested that every member send in his nomina- 
tions at once. The poll will close on May 31, 1940. 

Nominations for President for 1941 are to be made by all 
members, both Fellows and Associates. The presidency has 
thus far been held by Douglas Fryer, 1938; D. G. Paterson, 
1939; and H. B. English, 1940. 

At the request of the Sections a call for nominations from 
members of the Sections is being made now. Offices to be 
vacated in the various Sections as reported by Section Secre- 
taries, are as follows. (The name of the present incumbent, 
who is eligible for re-election, is given in parenthesis.) 

You are asked to make nominations for President and 
for the offices listed above in the Sections of which you are a 
member. Please nominate from one to six persons for each 
office by arranging the names in your order of preference on 
the blanks provided in the following pages. This center fold 
can be removed from the JOURNAL without destroying the 
continuous pagination. Do not sign the nomination lists. Ad- 
dress your nominations to: 

PROFESSOR D. G. PATERSON, Chairman, 
A.A.A.P. Election Committee 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


In the upper left corner of the covering envelope, sign 
your name (do not print!) and after it write the Section letter 
of the Section or Sections to which you belong. Nominating 
ballots thus addressed will be separated from the identifying 
cover without inspection in a manner to preserve the secrecy 
of the vote. 

The nomination poll closes in Minneapolis May 31, but 
members are urged to return their nominations immediately. 
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NOMINATIONS FOR PRESIDENT 
q Arrange from 3 to 6 names in order of preference 
Epuc ATIONAL SECTION REPRESENTATIVE ON BOARD OF 
SECRETARY 1941-1943 EDITORS 1941-1944 
(A. C. Eurich) (F. N. Freeman) 
REPRESENTATIVE ON BOARD OF INDUSTRIAL SECTION 
The Industrial Section will make 
(M. Trabue) 
its own call for nominations. 
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ConsuLTING SECTION 
CHAIRMAN (to be an Association vice- REPRESENTATIVE ON BOARD OF 
president and the Section representative EDITORS 1941-1944 
on the B. of G.) 1941-1942. (H. Link) 
(F. L. Wells) 
REPRESENTATIVE ON BOARD OF _ MEMBER-AT-LARGE OF EXECUTIVE 
AFFILIATES 1941-1943 COMMITTEE 1941-1942 
(C. C. Miles) (E. Burr) 
SEcTION 
REPRESENTATIVE ON BOARD OF EDITORS MEMBER-AT-LARGE, EXECUTIVE 
1941-1944 COMMITTEE 1941-1942 
(Bertha Luckey) (J. E. W. Wallin) 
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be conducted on the basis of four-dollar 
dues. The Election Committee was 
asked to report briefly the returns from 
a questionary concerning the dues. A 
considerable majority favored raising 
dues to at least six dollars. It was sug- 
gested that the Treasurer’s budget and 
the matter of dues lie over till the fol- 
lowing day that members might discuss 
it fully. 

The Election Committee reported the 
election of Dr. Horace B. English as 
President for the year 1939-40. 

At 10:30 P.M. the chairman recog- 
nized a motion to recess till 4:00 o’clock 
the following day; motion carried. 

The Association met for a second ses- 
sion of its Adjourned Business Meeting 
at 4:00 P.M., November 24, 1939, in 
Washington, D. C. with Dr. Fryer in 
the chair. The Executive Secretary an- 
nounced that the Board of Governors 
had selected Dr. C. M. Louttit as Execu- 
tive Secretary for a term of three years 
beginning January i, 1940. This was 
unanimously approved by the Associa- 
tion. 

The Treasurer again brought for- 
ward his budget recommendations as 
amended and approved by the Board. It 
was based on the Board’s recommenda- 
tion that the dues be raised to six dol- 
lars a year. On motion of Dr. M. L. 
Reymert, duly seconded, the Association 
voted that the Annual dues be six dol- 
lars. The Treasurer’s budget was then 
unanimously approved. 

The following thirteen persons were 
recommended by the Board and elected 
by the Association as Fellows: W. A. 
Brownell, Norman A. Cameron, Orlo J. 
Crissey, A. S. Edwards, F. H. Finch, 
Starke R. Hathaway, Vernon Jones, 
Douglas McGregor, Stanley Marzolf, 
Margaret Mercer, Maurice Neuberg, 
George Ordahl, Charles L. Vaughn. 

The following eleven persons were 
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recommended by the Board and elected 
by the Association as Associates: Doro- 
thy W. Baruch, Gilbert L. Betts, Roy B. 
Hackman, Charles C. Irwin, Noble H. 
Kelley, Robert P. Larsen, Hazel M. 
Lewis, Anthony J. Mitrano, Charlotte 
R. Roden, Blanche M. Rosseau, John T. 
Seaton. 

‘The following seven Associates, on 
recommendation of the Board, were 
elected Fellows: Mary B. Eyre, M. L. 
Groff, Melvin S. Hattwick, Yuba L. 
Hunsley, Margaret J. Ratliff, Francis 
P. Robinson, Morton A. Seidenfeld. 

As required in the By-Laws, the 
Board stated briefly the reasons for rec- 
ommending a person without the doc- 
tor’s degree. Without dissenting vote 
the Association accepted this recom- 
mendation and elected Mrs. J. P. Sym- 
onds as Associate. 

The Association voted to accept with 
thanks the invitation of the Pennsylva- 
nia State College to hold the Annual 
Professional Conference there in Sep- 
tember, 1940, in connection with the 
meeting of the American Psychological 
Association. 

The Secretary moved that the Associ- 
ation permit the Board of Governors to 
elect persons to membership so that 
their names might be included in the 
Directory, subject to ratification at the 
next annual meeting provided (1) that 
the candidate has a doctor’s degree and 
very clearly meets the requirements for 
membership; (2) that there is evidence 
that failure to act prior to the current 
annual meeting was an error; and (3) 
that the Board is unanimous. Motion 
carried. 

The chairman of the Board of Affili- 
ates reported that the following State 
Associations had met the requirements 
for affiliation and recommended that the 
Association approve their affiliation: 
Indiana Association of Clinical Psychol- 
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ogists, Inc. 

Kansas State Association of Consulting 
Psychologists 
Kentucky Psychological Association 
Boston Society of Clinical Psychologists 
New Jersey Association of Psycholo- 
gists 
New York State Association for Ap- 
plied Psychology, Inc. 

Ohio Association for Applied Psychol- 
ogy 

Pennsylvania Association of Clinical 

Psychologists 
Wisconsin Association for Applied Psy- 

chology. 

Recommendation approved. 

The report of the Secretary of the 
Board of Editors was accepted. 

The Association then resolved itself 
into a Committee of the Whole to dis- 
cuss committee reports. The Committee 
of the Whole rose and reported progress. 

Under the heading of new business 
Dr. Harriet O’Shea brought up the 
amendment to the By-Laws which had 
been duly published in the official JouR- 
NAL and moved its adoption to begin 
with the terms of office in 1941. After 
discussion, in which nearly all the Sec- 
tion officers present indicated their ap- 
proval, the amendment was adopted, 
two dissenting votes being recorded. 
(The amendment will be incorporated 
in the By-Laws and published early in 
1940.) 

On motion of Dr. J. B. Miner the 
Board of Governors Committee on Com- 
mittees was directed to consider form- 
ing a Committee on Instruction in Social 
Work. 

On motion of Dr. Robert G. Bernreu- 
ter it was voted that a committee be 
set up on Public Relations which shall 


coordinate and work with state or other 
local groups. In discussion it was ap- 
parent that this was not to be interpret- 
ed to mean that initiative should lie 
only with the latter. 

Dr. Bernreuter reported that the 
round table on certification had dis- 
cussed the proposal that members use 
A.A.A.P. after their names and degrees 
in official listings. No action was taken. 

On motion of Dr. Bingham it was 
voted to express the thanks of the As- 
sociation to the Wardman Park Hotel 
for courteous and efficient hospitality 
and to the Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments, particularly its indefatigable 
chairman, Dr. S. H. Britt. 

HORACE B. ENGLISH, 
Executive Secretary 


VOTE OF APPRECIATION 


The Board of Governors recognizes 
that the best indication of appreciation 
for services rendered the A.A.A.P. by 
Horace B. English as its Executive Sec- 
retary during the last two years has 
been expressed by the membership in 
its election of him to the office of Presi- 
dent. Dr. English has served the A.A. 
A.P. in the formative years of the Asso- 
ciation’s history and the Board wishes 
to record here that it values greatly the 
accomplishment that has been due to 
his efforts as Executive Secretary dur- 
ing this period in the promotion of Asso- 
ciation activities, the correlation of com- 
mittee effort and the systemization of 
detailed business. 

Signed, 
DOUGLAS FRYER, 
In the chair at the 
Third Annual Meeting. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER, A.A.A.P. 
Financial Statement, July 1, 1938 to December 31, 1939 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Membership Dues - - - - ~- $3,102.75 Treasurer’s Office - - - - $150.00 ‘ 
Miscellaneous Account - - - - 19.02 Miscellaneous Account - - - - 228.66 
Secretary’s Office - - - - - 10.07 Secretrry’s Office - - - - - 1,010.89 
Program Committee - - - - 38.55 Program Committee - - - - 90.67 
American Association for American Association for 
Adult Education eae i: ap 100.00 Adult Education - - - - 111.25 
JOURNAL OF CONSULTING Sections - - - - - - = 75.21 
‘Psycuoiogy - - - - - - 58489 Board of Affiliates - - - - 12.19 
Psychological Abstracts - - - 208.00 PSYCHOLOGY - - - - - - 1,609.73 
Psychological Bulletin - - - - 76 Pictures - - - = - - = 81.55 
Psychological Abstracts - - - 204.00 
TOTAL - - - = $4,074.53 
Deferred Income 
1940 Journal Subscriptions - 92.00 
1940 A.A.A.P. Dues - - - 6.75 
1940 Abstracts - - - - - 4.00 
Balance on Hand - - - = - $98.18 
$4,074.53 
BANK RECONCILIATION ACTUAL FINANCIAL STANDING, DECEMBER 31, 1939 
Balance as per Security Deposits - - - - - - $4055.41 
Trust Statement - - - $ 572.64 Cashonhand - - - - - 19.12 
Deduct Outstanding Checks— Deferred Expenses 
Nos. 71, 72, 738 - - - 120.41 Checks Nos. 89 and 99 - 69.52 4,144.05 
Nos. 98, 95, 97 - - - 12.00 
Nos. 108-109 - - - - 28.00 160.40 Checks, 1-109 - - - - - 3630.57 
Collection charges - - - 1.48 
Balance - - - - - $ 412.24 Deposited checks returned 11.17 
Check Book Deferred Income 
Deposits -- - - - - - $4,055.41 1940 Journal Subscrip- 
Checks Nos. 1-109 - ~- 3630.57 tions - - - - - = 92.00 
Collection charges - - 1.43 ' 1940 Dues - - - - - 6.75 
Deposited cks. returned - 11.17 3,643.17 1940 Abstracts - - - 4.00 3,745.92 
$ 412.24 Balance on Hand - - $ 398.13 


STOCK ON HAND 


490 Sets of Portraits of Psychologists (12 
portraits to a set) 


JOURNALS 
Volume I - - - - - - - =~ 1860 copies 
Volume II- - - - - - = - 1550 copies 


Volume III - - - - - - 2060 copies 
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This is to certify that we have examined the 
books of the treasurer for the period July 1, 
1988 to December 31, 1939, and to the best of 
our knowledge the statements in the above re- 
port are essentially correct. 

JAMEs D. PAGE 
ANTHONY J. MITRANO 
HELEN P. DAVIDSON, 
Chairman Auditing Committee 
February 28, 1940 
Rochester, New York 


REPORT ON THE BUSINESS MEETINGS 
OF THE BOARD OF EDITORS, 1939 


The Editorial Board met on Novem- 
ber 23, 24 and 25 in Washington, D.C. 
There was a quorum of the Board pres- 
ent at each meeting. The reports of the 
Business Manager and of the Managing 
Editor were both accepted as read. The 
Business Manager reported that circu- 
lation outside of the Association was 
not very great, but there was reason to 
believe that library subscriptions would 
increase. The group subscription plan 
authorized for members of affiliated so- 
cieties had not been successful as only 
two groups, those in New York and 
Indiana, had taken advantage of it. 

At the request of the Board of Affili- 
ates, it was voted that only associations 
affiliated with the A.A.A.P. would in the 
future be listed in the JOURNAL. 

The Board adopted a set of by-laws 
which will be made available to mem- 
bers in a later publication. It also 
adopted a set of editorial regulations 
for this JOURNAL. 

The Board was directed by the Board 
of Governors at the 1938 meeting to in- 
vestigate the advisability of changing 
the title of the official journal and to 
make recommendations at the 1939 
meeting. On this matter there was ex- 
tensive correspondence among members 
of the Board during the year and recom- 
mendation was passed at this meeting 
that the title of the official journal be 
continued as the JOURNAL OF CONSULT- 
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ING PSYCHOLOGY. 

Two matters were discussed without 
definite action being taken. These were 
the Technique Exchange (see Volume 
3, pages 135-6) and the question of 
carrying advertising in the JOURNAL. 
On both of these matters committees 
were appointed to investigate and pre- 
sent a report at the next annual meet- 
ing. 

It was voted that the Board as a 
whole would act as editor for the next 
year and Mrs. J. P. Symonds was elect- 
ed as Managing Editor for the year. Dr. 
C. L. Shartle was elected Secretary of 
the Board for a three year term. 

C. M. LouTTIT, 
Secretary Editorial Board 


TENTATIVE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR APPLIED PSy- 
CHOLOGY, SEPTEMBER, 1939 


HE following tentative report of 
the Committee on Professional 
Ethics was originally prepared by the 
chairman and sent to the members of 
the committee and others for criticism. 
It was subsequently revised, making use 
of these criticisms. It is here presented 
to the membership of the Association 
at large for further criticism. 
Apparently the Committee on Profes- 
sional Ethics may proceed along either 
or both of two lines of activity; one to 
consider particular questions of practice 
and come to some decision as to the 
standard it is desired to apply in each 
individual case, thus building up by 
piecemeal a code which may be used by 
the psychological profession; or, two, 
consider the general social situation in 
which the professional psychologist op- 
erates today and build up a general 
statement of the nature of his function. 
The Committee is proceeding on the 
assumption that the latter activity 
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should be carried on first, thus giving 
the Committee a better orientation for 
specific problems which may be referred 
to it later. 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGIST AS DERIVED FROM HIS 
PLACE IN OUR SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


I. The obligations of the professional 
psychologist are different in some 
respects from the obligations of the 
scientific psychologist. 

A. Both must possess scientific in- 
tegrity. 

B. The Professional psychologist’s 
first consideration is the welfare 
of human beings as individuals; 
the scientific psychologist’s first 
consideration is the advance- 
ment of psychological knowl- 
edge. 

Note: This does not preclude the 
possibility of a professional psy- 
chologist’s functioning as a scien- 
tist at times or of the scientific psy- 
chologist’s carrying on some pro- 
fessional functions. 

C. The scientific psychologist is 
concerned with exploring and 
defining the field of psychology; 
the professional psychologist is 
concerned with interpreting and 
utilizing psychological knowl- 
edge in the solution of particu- 
lar human problems. 

II. The unequal advance of material 
and human welfare produces two 
kinds of problems for the profes- 
sional psychologist. 

A. To counteract in individuals an 
overemphasis on material wel- 
fare to the neglect of human re- 
lations. 

Note: This is essentially a distor- 

tion of values arising from a fail- 

ure to make material advancement 


contribute to satisfying human re- 

lationships. 

B. To evaluate and advise concern- 
ing the influence upon human 
welfare of material and econom- 
ic controls. 

Note: Controls over material and 

economic affairs should be evaluat- 

ed from the standpoint of their ef- 
fect upon human beings as well as 
of their economic efficiency. 


III. The increasing complexity of 


business and governmental organi- 

zation produces two kinds of prob- 

lems for the professional psycholo- 
gist. 

A. The decreasing opportunity 
for personal contact between the 
individual and his employer or 
his government leads to increas- 
ing individual maladjustment. 

Note: This involves furnishing to 

the individual satisfying primary 

group contacts or better under- 
standing of organization and its 
purposes. 

B. The professional psychologist 
should evalute and advise con- 
cerning the forms of organiza- 
tion, both economic and govern- 
mental, which will best provide 
for a wide range of individual 
differences. 


IV: The professional practise of psy- 


chologists must be compatible with 

the political philosophy of the coun- 

try in which they live. In a de- 
mocracy this will mean: 

A. Emphasis upon individual re- 
sponsibility and independence to 
the extent of individual capac- 
ity. 

B. Emphasis upon the obligation of 
society to provide opportunities 
commensurate with individual 
differences. 

Note: This assumes that although 
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no restrictions in a democracy can 

be placed upon an individual’s be- 

liefs, there are certain obligations 
which may reasonably be placed 
upon his practise. 

V. One task of the professional psy- 
chologist is to point out the inter- 
relationship between social trends 
and the emotions, attitudes, and be- 
havior of human beings. 

Note: In the same way that social 

trends are given an economic, med- 

ical or biological interpretation, 
they should be given a psychologi- 
cal interpretation. 

VI. If social planning is desirable, the 
professional psychologist could 
help in the following ways. 

A. Evaluate proposed plans in 
terms of their influence on indi- 
viduals. 

B. Point out the contributions 
which various types of individu- 
als can make to social planning. 

W. W. COXE, 
Chairman, Committee on 
Professional Ethics 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RELATIONS WITH SOCIAL WORKERS’ 
PROFESSION 


HE Committee on Relations with 

Social Workers’ Profession of the 
A.A.A.P. (formerly the committee of 
the same name of A.C.P.) has worked 
for some years towards the develop- 
ment of a program which would facili- 
tate a greater understanding by social 
workers and professional psychologists 
of the interrelationships within their 
fields of work. 

One important phase of such a pro- 
gram is an interchange of information 
and point of view through participation 
in professional meetings and confer- 
ences and through articles published in 


professional journals. 

The Committee has developed the fol- 
lowing list of suggestions for all psy- 
chologists who are willing to assist in 
this program especially within their 
own communities. 

To each reader the Committee ad- 
dresses itself directly as follows: 

Even if you do not believe that you will ever 
have occasion yourself to wish to work with a 
social worker or a social agency you may be 
the only person in your community who is 
fitted to properly interpret to the social work- 
ers the possible contribution which psychology 
can make to their work. If their interest can 
be obtained through your interpretive efforts 
they may seek to bring into the community a 
properly qualified psychologist if you are un- 


interested in giving them professional assis- 
tance yourself. 

The Committee asks you to consider care- 
fully this list of procedures and eventually to 
check off at least one from the list as accom- 
plished by yourself for your community during 


the coming year. 

1. Obtain time on the programs or at 
the business sessions of your state psy- 
chological association and explain the 
relation of psychology to the field of so- 
cial work. Ask the members of the state 
association to help you in interpreting 
this relationship to the social workers 
in their communities by using some of 
the following suggestions. 

2. Bring out of its pigeon hole some 
speech or hitherto unused article which 
would be intelligible and interesting to 
social workers and get it published in 
one of the periodicals which are read by 
social workers. A list of such periodi- 
cals and their editors follows: 


Social Work Technique 

Earl Fiske Young and Pauline V. 
Young, 3474 University Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
The Family 

Margaret E. Rich, 130 East 22d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
Social Work Today 


Frank Bancroft, 6 East 46th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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(Has a large circulation among rela- 
tively untrained workers, new in the 
field of social work. They are interested 
in articles which provoke new lines of 
thought.) 


Survey 


Paul Kellogg, 122 East 19th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


The Social Service Review 

Grace Abbott, School of Social Serv- 
ice Administration, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, 

(Interested in problems of Public Re- 
lief.) 

3. Acquaintanceship with the prob- 
lems of the field of social work and con- 
tacts with its workers can be developed 
by taking out individual membership in 
the following organizations and by at- 
tending their meetings and conferences. 

National Conference of Social Work. 
Secretary, Howard Knight, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Your own state conference of social 
work (each state has one). 

The local organizations of - social 
workers in your own community which 
do not confine their membership to 
members of the American Association 
of Social Workers. 

Local councils of social agencies and 
social workers’ clubs. Local groups in- 


terested in social work and its adminis- 
tration. 


4. Arrangements can usually be made 
for participation in the programs of: 
State conference of social work, State 
social welfare boards. 

(These organizations carry on “in- 
service training programs” which offer 
a wide latitude of interest appeal.) 

In this connection the local Chapter 
of the American Association of Social 
Workers and the staff conferences of 
private agencies usually welcome the 
presentation .of interesting material 
from other fields. 

5. Case committees of social agencies 
or community councils will welcome you 
as a member. You will feel repaid for 
the time spent in attendance when you 
have experienced the first-hand partici- 
pation in the problems involving human 
relationships in your community afford- 
ed by membership in a case committee. 

Respectfully submitted to the mem- 
bership of the A.A.A.P., by the Commit- 
tee on Relations with Social Workers’ 
Profession. 

EDWINA A. COWAN, Chairman 
LUTON ACKERSON 

ELEANOR HOPE JOHNSON 
EMILY T. BURR 

MILTON B. JENSEN 

WILLIAM P. McELRoy 

ZENA C. O’CONNOR 

M. LAVINIA WARNER 

DONALD P. WILSON 
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New Light 


By DANIEL BELL LEARY’ 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


HILE it is true that nothing 

startlingly new is presented 
in “The Courts and Psychiatry” by 
Crowley (1), it is likewise true that an 
excellent modern discussion is presented 
of the conflict both in point of view and 
as regards intent, with respect to the 
court and the psychiatrist. The culture 
lag is perhaps nowhere else so cogently 
illustrated as in this opposition: the 
court seeking an immediate solution 
that too often approaches punishment or 
revenge, the psychiatrist seeking re-edu- 
cation and readjustment. Part of the 
confusion of concepts is due to the often 
explicit, sometimes implicit, assump- 
tion or basic postulate of the courts and 
of criminal law that the offender sinned 
through free will. If he KNEW what 
was right and wrong he should have 
followed his insight. 

It is unfortunately true that lawyers, 
and particularly judges, do not thor- 
oughly acquaint themselves with the 
psychiatric and psychological points of 
view. More do now than heretofore, but 
still only too few. As a matter of fact, 
social workers do not always have the 
correct or even approximately correct 
point of view. As Frank (3) long ago 
pointed out, non-psychiatrically orient- 
ed social workers, whether in or out of 
the courts, judge and operate in terms 
not merely of outworn social values but 


1 [This is the in the se- 
ries, “New Light,” by Dr. ry. Publication 
of the article in the November-December, 1939, 
JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY, was un- 
avoidably postponed.—Managing Editor.] 


also by their own unanalyzed conflicts, 
complexes, and fixations. 

Crowley’s argument is presented 
largely in terms of sex offenses, par- 
ticularly homosexuality, where it is emi- 
nently clear that prejudice, personal re- 
pressed material and authoritative cul- 
tural values prevent any insight into the 
genesis and treatment of sexual habits 
and attitudes. While the courts will and 
do recognize physical illness as a con- 
tributing factor in conduct, they do not 
apply the idea of determinism to mental 
and emotional behavior. The courts tend 
to treat the act, (symptom) rather than 
the individual (causation, including so- 
cial and personal conditioning). The 
author, of course, clarifies and concre- 
tizes all these ideas with excellent case 
histories and while he is, I think, too 
optimistic as regards the present out- 
look, his contentions are sound in 
theory. Benedict (2) offers another 
fruitful discussion of the individual and 
the group, per the cultural patterns, 
from the point of view of the compara- 
tive school of Anthropology. It is be- 
coming increasingly evident that one 
can only judge of the normality of the 
individual in terms of his adjustment 
to the group of which he is a mem- 
ber, though it is perhaps becoming 
faintly discernible that one may some- 
day compare various cultures, not as re- 
gards their manifest traits, but as re- 
gards the ease with which individuals 
born into them can adjust to them. In 
other words, what we now look for in 
the comparative studies is not so much 
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the depicting of an ideal culture, as sug- 
gestions toward a culture which is so 
integrated that the individual would 
find it reasonably easy to conform and 
achieve success therein. 

The particular study here reviewed 
deals with the difficulties of the transi- 
tion of the individual from infancy to 
adulthood as revealed in various cul- 
tures. Benedict points out that, in the 
first of the primitive cultures studied, 
there is a continuous conditioning and 
reconditioning of the child to increased 
complexity and increased social de- 
mands, rather than an abrupt gap 
which is to be bridged between child- 
hood and adulthood as with us. Tasks 
and responsibilities are continuously 
changed in accord with increased abil- 
ity. With us, too, the affection that a 
child receives is more an expression of 
the whim of a parent than of the dem- 
onstrated success of the child in grow- 
ing into greater and greater participa- 
tion in the culture. 

The second group which Benedict 
presents emphasizes differences in 
Dominance-Submission. With us, child- 
ren must be submissive, and then, when 
they become adults, shift, without prac- 
tice, to dominance, with resultant dis- 
cord and the production of pronounced 
aggression or continued submission. In 
the primitive group studied, deserved 
praise and censure are substituted for 
our universal submission-dominance 
pattern. The lesson is clear to analysts 
—we meet many an adult who still acts 
as a child, and many another who over- 
does aggression to “get even” for child- 
hood submission. The results in our cul- 
ture of raising children in terms of just 
praise and censure would be tremen- 
dous. 

The author’s third contrast is in the 
realm of sex. With us, as is only too 
clear, we forbid sex until and unless 


there is a marriage, i.e., repression is 
first learned, then expression is sup- 
posed to follow as a matter of course, 
merely because the cultural pattern says 
so, but it does not take into account the 
individual psychological reaction pat- 
tern. In the primitive cultures, in con- 
trast with ours, there is nothing which 
must first be learned and then un- 
learned, but a natural progress from 
one stage of expression to another. 
Whatever changes exist in primitive 
cultures as regards pre-marital and 
marital sex customs or freedom, the 
point remains that nothing learned 
early has to be unlearned later, but 
merely modified and further developed. 

This is an article full not merely of 
factual material worth knowing, but 
equally significant with regard to the 
suggestions for changes in our culture 
as a gradual evolution, and also at the 
moment, very stimulating and enlight- 
ening as regards attitudes to assume 
toward individuals, so called neurotic, 
who have failed to make the grade and 
go happily through the points of dis- 
continuity in our patterns of adjust- 
ment. Often, it is increasingly clear, the 
neurotic needs literally to be taught to 
“bridge the gap” between an early and 
too emphatic conditioning and a new 
type of behavior which would more ade- 
quately adjust him to his group. Wheth- 
er this means more or less emphasis on 
the recall of “forgotten and traumatic” 
childhood experiences is still a debatable 
point. 

Frank’s article (4) ,while largely criti- 
cal, is definitely suggestive of possible 
shifts in types of leaders and in their 
techniques and allegiances. Frank does 
not particularly point out this implied 
side, but rather analyzes what makes a 
leader and what leadership does to both 
leader and followers. The leaders that 
characterize our own time show little 
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intelligence, and are themselves slaves 
to their own compulsions and obses- 
sions, without any insight into this fact. 
The current type of leader (as well as 
many of other periods and cultures) is 
largely a leader in the expression of 
hostility and aggression. He points out 
ways to extravert repressed hatreds, 
and to build false security in terms of 
delusional ideas of race, color and creed. 

Frank feels also that our training in 
democracy (of the current type at least) 
makes the production of such leaders 
more likely and is, therefore, dangerous, 
as is also the current incorrect idea that 
reason can control emotion, as stressed 
in our educational system. The struggle 
for power (see Russell) is self perpetu- 
ating, in that leaders, whether political 
or economic, cannot see the necessity 
for tolerance, hence breed opposition 
leaders and thus the situation goes on 
in a vicious circle. 

There are many ideas implied in this 
excellent discussion. James long ago 
suggested moral equivalents for war. 
What we need now is equivalents for 
the compulsions and hatreds of leaders. 
Science, it is often said, is cold and can- 
not therefore supply emotional outlets. 
But it is both conceivable and practical 
that a type of leader would arise whose 
“compulsion” would be to “face the 
facts,” to fight ignorance, to despise 
stupidity, and to hold as ideal what his 
reason depicted as worthwhile. This 
would not be the false “control of emo- 
tion by reason” but a cooperation of 
both in that, through proper training, 
the leader, like the specialized scientist, 
would have truth and fact, experiment 
and demonstration, as his chief focus of 
emotion, both pro and con. We have such 
leaders in science, and no one can deny 
the emotional power of the scientist in 
defending and leading those in his field, 
but the material and the objects of his 


emotional concern have an origin and a 
significance that can be justified as the 
compulsions of the leader in the criti- 
cized sense cannot. Frank feels that 
this latter type of leader, whom he calls 
creative, does not need followers to boi- 
ster up his enthusiasm, because know- 
ledge and fact do this for him, but there 
does not seem to be any inherent im- 
possibility of the creative type of think- 
er being also a leader and directing the 
emotions and the drives of his followers 
along his own creative line. Do not cre- 
ators have at least students? 

When one has listened, as I did the 
other night, to supposedly sane and 
sober physicians and clinicians, all of 
whom were quite agreed that bed-wet- 
ting is merely a substitute for (forbid- 
den) masturbation, one is very glad in- 
deed to read such an article as that of 
Gerard (5). For, like all good clini- 
cians, she is convinced that what seem 
to be identical or nearly identical symp- 
toms of behavior traits in children, 
often, as a matter of fact, have very 
different meanings, different origins 
and require different treatments. 

Furthermore, Gerard reviews the lit- 
erature of the subject, both that of 
theories claiming psychological and that 
of theories claiming organic origin and 
significance for the trait, together with 
criticism, both implicit and explicit, 
thereof. Her summary makes it clear 
that there are several categories into 
which the trait fits. At times, it is clear, 
there is some actual organic condition 
of the bladder, perhaps easily correct- 
able. Here there is a real “disease” and 
the attention should be (medically) 
concentrated on the bladder itself. 
Sometimes, though relatively seldom, 
cause is simply bad training habits rath- 
er than any specific problem of a com- 
plex emotional nature, though of course, 
the bad training may in turn point to 
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previous problems of an emotional na- 
ture. 

But by far the larger group of cases 
she discusses showed very definitely an 
emotional! origin and development. Some 
cases were, so to speak, instances of a 
regression in behavior, often due to jeal- 
ousy at the arrival of a sibling. Some 
cases showed the etiology to involve as 
the principal factor a revenge pattern, 
a desire to get even with the parent for 
nagging or restrictive behavior. All of 
these cases or groups of cases were not 
necessarily related to sleep but might oc- 
cur during the day when resting or just 
prior to going to sleep. What Gerard re- 
fers to as “true” eneursis, by far the 
largest group, is a trait that shows itself 
during sleep, i.e., during unconscious- 
ness. Here the trait was part and parcel 
of a larger syndrome of a clear cut neu- 
rotic variety. These cases of “true” 
eneursis commonly disclosed a fear of a 
person of the opposite sex, destructive 
wishes toward the rival parent, trau- 
matic sex experience, paternal rejection 
and the like. 

I do not, of course, know how many 
of my readers who practice analysis 
have had occasion to work with both 
husband and wife, who are actually 
married to one another and living to- 
gether. The complex situation involves 
many real and involved problems, not 
only for the analyst but for each of the 
pair being analyzed. The article by 
Oberndorf (6) is very stimulating and 
while it does not exhaust the problem, 
it does open up the field for further in- 
vestigation. 

The question of transference is one 
problem, though Oberndorf says he 
found no differences existing in the case 
of married couples and regular single 
individuals. In my own experience, 


there are several differences. First of 
all, the transference is to some degree, 


usually on the part of the wife, though 
sometimes on the part of the husband, 
held over the other’s head as a trophy 
or weapon, in the sense that one will, in 
the interval between sessions, taunt the 
other with the analyst’s high regard. 
Sometimes, for example, one would con- 
trast the analyst’s justice, kindness and 
the like, with that of the spouse in a 
very unfavorable fashion and even en- 
deavour to arouse irritation and envy. 
As the author points out, the analyst 
may represent one thing to the husband 
and another to the wife: thus one ana- 
lyst may at the same time be an ideal 
husband to the wife and a strong father 
(or mother) to the husband, or any 
other such human combination. Other 
difficulties exist also. One spouse may 
play the analyst off against the other by 
falsely reporting or weighting the re- 
marks of the analyst. One has to cau- 
tion each not to discuss the analysis 
with the spouse except in the presence 
of the analyst. My own experience has 
led me to have individual and separate 
interviews with each of the partners the 
majority of the time, interspersed with 
occasional interviews where both are 
present. But I have no hard and fast 
rules for determining which way is best. 
People differ, analysts differ, and the 
problems involved differ tremendously. 
This -interesting article is, as it were, 
merely a beginning of a possible fruit- 
ful field for detailed investigation. 
The long-disputed and often tco theo- 
retically considered problem of the rela- 
tion of race to the incidence of neuroses 
ana psychoses is presented in an excel- 
lent discussion by Réheim (7). Leaving 
aside the rather difficult question of 
race, and confining oneself, as does R6- 
heim, to isolated primitive cultures, it 
is clear that the heredity aspect of the 
group, the innate something or other, 
does not have any effect on the relative 
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incidence of abnormalities. Neuroses, in 
any case, are rare among primitives, 
and hysteria also, due to their greater 
open emphasis on genital facts and 
functions. 

In any case, explanations in terms of 
“race” are not factual or realistic ex- 
planations in the absence of determin- 
ing and demonstrable evidence of what 
“race” is, so Réheim, as is the modern 
and more pragmatic tendency, turns to 
culture differences to explain differ- 
ences in the incidence of abnormal traits 
and the specific correlations of some 
traits with some cultures. He presents, 
in other form, somewhat the same argu- 
ment reviewed here recently concern- 
ing schizophrenia and primitive cultures 
and also touches on the concept which 
Benedict (above) uses of the case, name- 
ly, with which an individual can adapt 
to a given culture. He adds that the 
character of a group, like the character 
of an individual, is determined by in- 
fantile situations and the nature of ear- 
ly conditioning and implies that this, in 
turn, is a cultural accident and related 
in part to the nature of the physical 
enviroment and the resources of the 
habitat. 

Roéheim supports his conclusions with 
a mass of concrete material, much of it 
his own first-hand experience. He 


stresses again the now frequently ar- 
gued theory that modern cultures with 
their greater incidence of pathology 
simply reflect the greater difficulty of 
the individual to adjust his own experi- 
ence and his own needs to the vastly 
greater and vastly more complicated 
cultural pattern. Primitive groups, in 
this sense, are better and are in Ré- 
heim’s words “iess retarded” than high- 
ly sophisticated ones. Here, it would 
seem, further analysis and reflection 
should enter in. There seems to be no 
logical or inherent contradiction be- 
tween a highly complex culture and 
healthy living, but rather (as Benedict, 
above, argues) a lack of adequate guid- 
ance of the young into the intricacies of 
complex cultures. 
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News Notes 


ANNOUNCING THE BULLETIN SERIES 


For the past three years the Associa- 
tion has been in the process of organiza- 
tion, and the activities of its Sections 
and professional committees have un- 
fortunately been somewhat secondary. 
Now, however, all Sections have adopt- 
ed by-laws and the work of professional 
committees will become increasingly im- 
portant. The publication of Section 
by-laws and committee progress reports 
presents a problem. These materials 
have value at the present, but are sub- 
ject to change at short intervals. This 
JOURNAL, while it is the official jour- 
nal of the Association, must maintain a 
reasonable balance between space al- 
lotted to Association business and to 
original papers of professional concern. 
At the present time, at least, the Asso- 
ciation budget will not allow any ex- 
pansion in size of the JOURNAL. 
Therefore it has been authorized by the 
Board of Editors that a series of mimeo- 
graphed bulletins be issued from the 
Executive Secretary’s office, to include 
official material that is of ephemeral or 
limited interest. These Bulletins will be 
sent to members of sections or commit- 
tees concerned and are available to all 
members of the Association upon re- 
quest accompanied by a_ three-cent 
stamp for each Bulletin. Copies of the 
Bulletins will be available to non-mem- 
bers for ten cents each. 

The Bulletin series now includes the 
following: 

No. 1. By-laws of the Board of Edi- 
tors 
No.2 Publication media available 


4p. 


for applied psychology 


(committee report) - - 6p. 
No. 3 By-laws of Section D, Indus- 

trial and Business Sec- 

tion - - - = = 6p. 
No. 4 By-laws of Section B, Con- 

sulting Section - - - - 4p. 
No.5 By-laws of Section C, Edu- 

cation Section - - - - 4p. 
No. 6 By-Laws of Section A, Clini- 

cal Section - - - - - 8Sp. 


No.7 A Summary of Comments 
Concerning the A.A.A.P. 4p. 


ILLINOIS 


The 1939-40 officers of the Illinois 
Society of Consulting Psychologists are: 

President, Dr. Martin Reymert ; Vice- 
President, Dr. Arthur W. Kornhauser; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Helen L. 
Koch ; Members-at-Large of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Dr. Andrew W. Brown, 
Dr. Grace Munson, Dr. Marion W. Rich- 
ardson. 

After two years of careful and inten- 
sive preparatory work, the Illinois So- 
ciety of Consulting Psychologists spon- 
sored two bills before the 1939 session 
of the Illinois General Assembly. Senate 
Bill 18 was an amendment to the state 
commitment law to define the qualifica- 
tions of the psychologist who may sit on 
a feeble-mindedness commission. Senate 
Bill 467 provided that “no person shall 
practice, or attempt to practice, as a 
certified consulting psychologist, with- 
out a certificate of registration issued 
by the department pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this Act, and no person shall 
assume the title of ‘Certified Consult- 
ing Psychologist’ or any abbreviation 
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thereof, or any combination of the 
words ‘certified’ and ‘psychologist’ alone 
or with other words, or any other words 
or letters tending to indicate that he is 
a certified consulting psychologist, un- 
less a certificate hereunder has been is- 
sued to him.” Qualifications for the cer- 
tificate were defined as good moral char- 
acter and temperate habits, the Ph.D. 
degree, two years of experience in 
the application of the principles and 
techniques of the science of psychology 
of a grade and character satisfactory to 
the Examining Committee, and the 
passing of an examination. The bill did 
not restrict the practice of psychology, 
except in the way mentioned above, 
since it was designed merely to enable 
the public to identify the most rigorous- 
ly trained consulting psychologist. 

Senate Bill 18 was passed by the IIli- 
nois Senate unanimously. It was slated 
for passage without opposition in the 
House, but unfortunately was caught in 
the terrific jam which marked this 
year’s session of the General Assembly. 
The bill was on final reading, but was 
not reached on the crowded calendar 
when the Assembly adjourned. 

Senate Bill 467 was not ready for in- 
troduction until six weeks before the 
sessions were to close. Passage through 
the Senate required considerable efforts 
on the part of the Society’s Legislative 
and Executive Committees, but was 
finally accomplished by a vote of 35 to 
1. There was some opposition from the 
legislative Chairman of the State Medi- 
cal Society when the bill reached the 
House. Since there were only ten days 
left before adjournment, since the cal- 
endar of the House was unusually long 
and included a number of highly con- 
troversial issues, and since there was 
too little time to clear up the opponent’s 
misunderstandings, the bill was not 
called for a vote before adjournment. 


The Executive and the Legal and 
Legislative Committees of the Illinois 
Society of Consulting Psychologists 
have already begun the preparatory 
work for introduction of the Society’s 
bills at the next session of the Legisla- 
ture. It is believed that the Illinois bill 
is the first licensing proposal for psy- 
chologists to be voted upon by a state 
legislature and the first to be passed by 
a State Senate. 


A course in The Rorschach Method in 
Personality Study and Clinical Diagno- 
sis will be given at the Michael Reese 
Hospital, Department of Neuro-psychi- 
atry, Chicago, June 24-28, 1940, inclu- 
sive. S. J. Beck, Ph.D., head of the Psy- 
chological Laboratory, will give the 
course in two-hour sessions daily. Top- 
ics for discussion will include: tech- 
nique of administering the Rorschach 
Method, scoring the responses, and in- 
terpretation with special emphasis on 
clinical classification. Response rec- 
ords as obtained from various healthy 
personality groups and from clinical 
groups (schizophrenia and some neu- 
roses included) will be scored, analyzed 
and interpreted. Primary aim of the 
course will be to demonstrate the test’s 
practical application in investigating 
the whole personality, with particular 
reference to its clinical use. 

Interested persons are invited to 
communicate with Michael Reese Hospi- 
tal, Medical Librarian, 2908 Ellis Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. 


KENTUCKY 


The Kentucky Psychological Associa- 
tion holds two meetings a year, one in 
connection with the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association and one with the Ken- 
tucky Academy of Science. 

On April 19 the Kentucky Psycholog- 
ical Association will present the follow- 
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ing program in Louisville at a joint 
meeting with the Kentucky Education 
Association: “The Possibilities of Coun- 
seling by the Classroom Teacher,” by 
Miss Martha Fugett, M.A., State Super- 
visor, Youth Personnel Service, Nation- 
al Youth Administration, Louisville; 
“A Study of the Value of Taking Notes 
While Reading Logical Material,” by E. 
O. Milton, Jr., senior student, Berea 
College, and L. M. Baker, Ph.D., De- 
partment of Psychology, Berea College; 
“The Teacher-Parent-Psychologist Re- 
lationship,” by Thelma E. Brown, Ph.D., 
consulting psychologist, Lexington; 
“The Emotional Components of Read- 
ing Disability,” by Milton B. Jensen, 
Ph.D., consulting psychologist, Louis- 
ville; “The Evaluation of the Use of 
Visual Aid Material and Traditional 
Methods in the Teaching of Solid Geom- 
etry,” by Paula Henry Pepper, Ph.D., 
Georgetown; “The Organization of At- 
titudes,” by Lawrence Whisler, Ph.D., 
Research Office, University of Louis- 
ville. 


Psychologists of Louisville, Kentucky, 
have organized a Psychology Club, to 
which all persons interested in the top- 
ics discussed are invited. The follow- 
ing topics have been discussed at recent 
dinner meetings: “The Physical Basis 
of Intelligence,” by Paul Roofe, Ph.D., 
Department of Anatomy, University of 
Louisville School of Medicine; “A Sug- 
gested Community Program of Educa- 
tion in Mental Hygiene,” by Dr. Louis 
M. Foltz, clinical director, Central State 
Hospital, Lakeland; “Some Observa- 
tions on the Reactions of a People Un- 
der a Dictatorship,” by Line Wolff, 
Ph.D., recently of Berlin; results of re- 
search at Seagrams Distilleries by Dr. 
Edward H. Scofield. 


THE VINELAND LABORATORY 
H. Robert Otness, Ph.D., New York 
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University, has been appointed Acting- 
Chief Clinician at the Vineland Labora- 
tory effective August 23, 1939. 

Research fellow appointments at the 
Lepartment of Research of the Train- 
ing School of Vineland, New Jersey, for 
the academic year 1939-1940 have been 
granted to Miss Margaret T. Wil- 
son, M.A., New York University, and to 
Mr. S. Roy Heath, A.B., Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Mrs. Alice Whiteman Goodman, A.B., 
William Smith College, terminated her 
appointment as research fellow Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, and accepted appointment 
as resident psychologist at the New Jer- 
sey Village for Epileptics at Skillman, 
New Jersey. 

The principal research work carried 
on during the past year at this labora- 
tory has been concentrated on studies 
with the Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale. These will be continued during 
the coming year in addition to numer- 
ous clinical researches. Of special in- 
terest is a summary of a four-year 
growth study on the social maturation 
of 250 normal and 450 feeble-minded 
subjects (cf. Proceedings American 
Association on Mental Deficiency, 1939). 
It is anticipated that the elaborated 
manual of directions for the Social Ma- 
turity Scale in book form will be com- 
pleted and published early in 1940. 


CORRECTIONS 


The title of Figure I in the article, 
“Employment Trends in Applied Psy- 
chology,” by F. H. Finch and M. E. 
Odoroff, published in the July-August 
JOURNAL, Volume 3, Number 4, should 
read, “Employment of A.P.A. Mem- 
bers.” 

Reference was made to the following 
publications in the article, “The Art and 
Technology Which Deals With the Ad- 
justment of Problems of Human Be- 
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ings,” published in the JOURNAL OF 


a CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY, November- 
v December, 1939, pages 170-176. 
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THE CLINICAL TREATMENT OF THE 
PROBLEM CHILD. By Carl R. Rogers. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939. 
Pp. 393. $3.00. 


In a subject so full of change and development 
as is child guidance, any authoritative attempt 
to integrate available material is certain to be 
of interest and likely to be of potential value 
for progress in the field. In this volume, Dr. 
Rogers, who is well qualified for the task, has 
succeeded in writing a stimulating book which 
should be an important and constructive con- 
tribution to the field. That another worker 
would agree with the author in all of his view- 
points is not to be expected, since so many as- 
pects of the subject are dependent upon indi- 
vidual training and experience and not upon 
an accepted body of materials as is true in the 
physical sciences or even in general psychol- 
ogy. This reviewer, for example, is doubtful 
of the adequacy of the author’s interpretation 
and evaluation of the ego-libido method. Until 
Dr. Kenworthy presents her philosophy and 
method in her own forthcoming volume, writ- 
ers in this field must continue, as in this case, 
to be dependent for source material upon Weat- 
son’s text which would obviously not be ex- 
pected to be as authoritative as Kenworthy’s 
own writings. It is possible that the author’s 
criticisms apply to Watson rather than to Ken- 
worthy. To be sure, another reviewer may 
agree with Rogers in this phase of his book and 
find fault with other parts of the discussion. 
The important thing is to evaluate the book 
as a whole and to determine its value to stu- 
dents and professional workers rather than to 
become especially critical of or to develop 
symptoms over some specific items. 

The book consists of four parts. In the first, 
some of the current methods of diagnosis are 
presented. The author’s own component-factor 
method is described. I wish he had given it 
more space. Part II includes a valuable dis- 
cussion of change of environment as treatment 
which is not available elsewhere in so good 
and compact a form for students. The author 
draws upon his own extensive experiences in 
child placement to make this an interesting 
and authoritative section. Part III is con- 
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cerned with treatment in the home, school and 
community. Again this reviewer is disappoint- 
ed that the coordinating council is not included 
in the discussion; since he believes the coor- 
dinating council is the most important admin- 
istrative contribution to child welfare since 
the child guidance clinic. It is certainly a most 
valuable adjunct to the clinical treatment of 
the problem child. But evidently the author 
does not; and it is his book. In the final 
section of the volume, the readers will find 
brought together all the newer techniques in 
clinical treatment. Naturally the discussions 
are brief, but there is ample documentation 
and the inquiring student has many sources 
suggested for his further enlightenment, if he 
will but seek them. The philosophy of child 
guidance is considered thoughtfully and inter- 
estingly throughout the book. The more im- 
portant concepts are discussed in the final sec- 
tion in relationship to fundamental treatment 
methods and procedures. 

The format of the book is excellent. It is 
an example of superior textbook construction 
and printing. There is a good index and one 
appendix. 

The book is really planned for the more ad- 
vanced student who has already had the usual 
training experiences in general and child psy- 
chology, in the study of case histories, and per- 
haps in some introductory clinical work. What 
case material Rogers uses is brief and selected 
for appropriateness to the point under con- 
sideration. The book should also be of interest 
and value to professional workers. Over all 
there is a pleasant modesty and an experiment- 
al and tentative mood in the style and presen- 
tation. Dogma is nicely absent. 


NORMAN FENTON 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
CALIFORNIA 


CONSTRUCTING TESTS AND GRADING 
IN ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL 
SUBJECTS. By Henry Daniel Rinsland. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. Pp. 
xvi + 323. $2.85. 


This useful manual is designed to serve the 
It is 


specific purposes indicated in the title. 
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not in any sense a general treatment of the 
theory and practice of educational measure- 
ment, but is devoted to two main topics: the 
construction of short-answer type examinations 
for teachers’ classroom use, or for research 
purposes; and the improvement of grading 
schemes. The book contains practical, com- 
monsense suggestions which specialists in the 
field too often assume the beginner will think 
of himself. Approximately 200 pages are giv- 
en to illustrations of objective-type tests, such 
as multiple-choice, completion, simple recall, 
matching, alternative response (such as true- 
false), and miscellaneous forms containing 
diagrams or tables. No information is given 
as to how specific items are selected for ex- 
perimental tests, how items are evaluated, or 
why they are retained in a final edition. In 
fact, the terms “item” and “item analysis” 
searcely appear in the book. 

The bases that underly more accurate grad- 
ing schemes are set forth, as well as the need 
for improving our ratings of subjective ex- 
aminations on which grades are frequently 
based. Applying the term “clinical grading 
system” as the author does to the grading 
scheme proposed, based on the “standard devi- 
ation” principle, is confusing to one who thinks 
of the term “clinical” as applying to the all- 


around study of individuals. There would seem 
to be little justification for calling a modifica- 
tion of the time-honored T-score scaling meth- 
od a “clinical grading system.” The author’s 
modification of the T-score scale which he calls 
the R-score scaling method is, however, a prac- 
tically useful contribution. 

The principles stated in the last section have 
less application to teacher-made, locally con- 
structed tests than to commercially prepared, 
standardized tests. But little distinction is 
made between the genera! survey test and the 
narrow-range, local classroom examination, 
based on specific units the teacher has recently 
taught. Teachers may gain the impression that 
their own local tests are equivalent to, or could 
supplant standardized survey testing instru- 
ments, with no more information about the 
difference between the two than the author 
implies. 

In this publication not much is contributed 
that is fundamentally new, but the illustrative 
material is original in character. A good list 
of references is appended to each chapter, with 
every item accurately indicated and in stand- 
ard reference form. 

GERTRUDE HILDRETH 
LINCOLN SCHOOL 
oF TEACHERS COLLEGE 
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EDITORIAL 


CAN WE CO-OPERATE TO PROMOTE EMPLOYMENT? 


The Board of Governors has taken 
two steps recently looking toward im- 
proved employment conditions for our 
profession. 

First, it has voted to request the 
Council of the American Psychological 
Association to appoint representatives 
to a joint committee on Extension of 
Employment Opportunities for Psychol- 
ogists. If this meets favorable action 
on the part of the A.P.A. at its annual 
meeting in September, the A.A.A.P. an- 
nual meeting will be asked to authorize 
the appointment of representatives. 
While the chief possibilities for exten- 
sion are in the applied fields—for which 
reason our association has taken the in- 
itiative—it is felt that both national 
associations have a stake in this matter 
and should undertake vigorous action. 
It will undoubtedly be discovered that 
the desired extension will depend upon 
concerted action on the part of psychol- 
ogists now in established positions with 
nothing personal to be gained. We must, 
by one method or other, play an active 
part in convincing responsible agencies 
that there is a much greater field for 
the services of psychologists than is at 
present generally accepted. It may take 
time and effort at the expense of com- 
fort or a better game of golf to appear 
before a council of social agencies, a 
school board, a legislative committee for 
such a purpose. Those of us who really 
believe in our profession must none the 
less make the sacrifice. 

The Board has also authorized the 
printing in the JOURNAL of free notices 
of vacancies in applied psychology. To 
bring this service to the attention of 


employing agencies requires the cooper- 
ation of our members. For those in aca- 
demic positions, moreover, it implies 
taking a wider view than the depart- 
mental. Instead of keeping secret one’s 
knowledge of a vacancy in order to 
place one of one’s own men, it will be 
necessary, if the service is to be effec- 
tive, to ask the agency to make its needs 
generally known. Many of the Board 
have expressed skepticism of our being 
able to take this larger view but approve 
making trial thereof. 


All members are asked, first of all, to 


convey to the Managing Editor or to the 
Executive Secretary, all notices of open- 
ly advertised vacancies — such as civil 
service. These will be condensed and 
printed. 

Secondly, any person or agency is in- 
vited to submit to the Executive Secre- 
tary for publication a notice concerning 
a vacancy. Unless it is specifically re- 
quested as an open notice, it will be 
printed without other identification than 
a code number. 

Application will be made by letters 
sent to the Executive Secretary of the 
Association. The Association, in for- 
warding them, takes absolutely no re- 
sponsibility and must, of course, refuse 
to make any recommendation, favorable 
or unfavorable. 

We cannot expect by this means to 
effect a material reduction in the unem- 
ployment of psychologists. That, indeed, 
is hardly our aim. We may hope in a 
very modest way to increase opportun- 
ities for the effective social utilization 
of psychological principles and proce- 
dures. H. B. E. 
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